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A STUDY IN SADISM: THE LIFE OF ALGERNON 
CHARLES SWINBURNE 


T. V. MOORE 
The Catholic University of America 


Every man slips by accident or is guided more or less by design 
into a philosophy of life which commences to be formulated in child- 
hood and is fairly well developed before he arrives at the legal age 
of manhood. This does not mean that philosophies are never tried 
out and discarded and new ones adopted, but merely that the ex- 
igencies of life lead to acting in accordance with more or less clearly 
defined principles. These principles of conduct become the actual 
guides of human lives and are to a large extent responsible for the 
happiness or unhappiness, success or failure, that blesses or mars an 
individual’s life. 

Algernon Charles Swinburne? is an example of a man with great 
natural gifts who by the use of these gifts attained fame; but whose 
life cannot be described as happy. That this poetic genius was native, 
that is, spontaneous, in its manifestations is evident from the history 
of his early childhood. The love of poetry came to him with the 
ability to read. No one apparently guided him or led him into poetic 
love. Even asa child a fat Shakespeare had to be with him at meals 
and especially at tea-time.2 And when he went to Eton he could 
discourse “at large about Elizabethan Dramatic Poets, of whose 
plays he knew pages and pages by heart.’’* 

He seemed to have a native ability in rhyming. Mrs. Leith 
recalls the following incident. “I recollect one evening he said of a 
name casually mentioned, ‘I wonder if one could find a rhyme to 
Atkinson,’ and then immediately spouted, 

‘A tree with all its catkins on 
Was planted by Miss Atkinson’.”’* 


? April 5, 1837-April 10, 1909. 

?Mrs. Disney Leith, The Boyhood of Algernon Charles Swinburne (London, 
1917), p. 6. 

* Letter of Rev. Father Congreve (of Cowley) in Leith, op. cit., p. 244. 

*Leith, op. cit., p. 20. 
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And so we have in Swinburne’s childhood a boy with a native love 
of poetry and a drive to rhyme; that is, the foundations of the tech- 
nique and appreciation of the poetic art were already being laid. 

In spite, too, of his later anti-religious tendencies he was as a 
young man religiously minded, as the following quotation from a 
letter shows. On July 18, 1855, he wrote thus to his mother from 
Cologne: 


The old priest was very nice, I think you would have liked him; he 
was so gentle and reverent that I took a great fancy to him, he showed 
me all the work and all sorts of things in different parts; and he said 
I could see St. Ursula’s tomb if I waited till the service was over, which 
I did, and I felt quite miserable, it was such a wretched feeling that 
while they were all praying, old men and tiny children kneeling together, 
I was not one of them, I was shut out as it were. I could have sat down 
and cried I was so unhappy. How I do trust that some day all will 
worship together and no divisions and jealousies “keep us any longer 
asunder.””5 


But even prior to this the beginnings of revolt against authority 
and all that it stands for had already commenced. Lafourcade says: 
We are, however, forced to the conclusion that, whatever happened 


afterwards, during most of his childhood and adolescence there existed 
a strong antagonism between the poet and his father.® 


Swinburne’s novel in letters is, as he himself says,’ autobiograph- 
ical, and the letter of Captain Harewood to his son Reginald is 
Swinburne’s own idea, albeit emotionally overdrawn, of his father’s 
attitude to himself: 


You must be very well aware that for years back you have dis- 
gracefully disappointed me in every hope and every plan I have formed 
with regard to you 
ment; at home you were constantly in disgrace. Pain and degradation 


5 [bid., p. 42. 

®* Georges Lafourcade, Swinburne: A Literary Biography (London, 1932). 

7 Letter CCCLII1i to William M. Rosetti, Aug. 21, 1905 (Letters, Bonchurch 
Edition, London and New York, 1927, X VIII, 484-485). In succeeding references a 
Roman numeral followed by an Arabic will refer to the volume and page of this 
edition of Swinburne’s works. 

“I don’t think you ever read or heard me read any part of the more than 
forty-year-old book in which I enclose this note Love's Cross-Currents; but if 
you glance at page 215 I think you may be reminded of a young fellow you once 
knew, and not see very much difference between Redgie Harewood and Algie 
Swinburne.—I want you to like the presentation of Lady Midhurst—who is 
entirely a creature of my own invention—and of Reginald Harewood, who (though 
nothing can possibly be more different than his parents and mine) is otherwise 
a rather coloured photograph of 

Yours, 
A. C. Swinburne.” 


vomn?eae- 
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could not keep you right; to disgrace the most frequent, to pain the 
most severe, you opposed a deadly strength of sloth and tacit vigour of 
rebellion. . . . What the upshot of your college career was you must 
remember only too well, and I still hope not without some regret and 
shame.§ 


At all events Swinburne was often whipped at Eton and enjoyed 
it; he got in trouble and left before he finished. He finally failed at 
Oxford and departed without a degree. 

Gosse says: 


A certain change took place in Swinburne’s character at the open- 
ing of his last year at school (1853). He became less amenable to 
discipline and idler in his work.® 


It is a very common phenomenon that those who later develop 
anti-religious tendencies have in childhood more or less bitter con- 
flicts with parents and teachers. It was true of Shelley, and his 
atheism was nothing more than a reaction to his father complex; 
and he, like Swinburne, followed the lure of pleasure without the 
restraint of morals. It seems, however, that though Shelley’s an- 
tagonism to his father was more bitter, his pleasure drive was more 
normal and uncomplicated by the sadistic, masochistic and necro- 
philiac tendencies of the libido drive in Swinburne. 

How did Swinburne develop this peculiar group of abnormal 
symptoms ? 

There is much in his character and the incidents of his life to 
indicate that Swinburne received very little direction and wholesome 
criticism in the development of his personality. Later in life he could 
not put up with the least shadow of criticism, as the following inci- 
dent shows. He was spending an evening with the Reverend Wil- 
liam Stubbs, his tutor, later Bishop of Oxford, and read to his host 
and hostess the original draft of Rosamund. 


Early in the evening Swinburne began to read, and he read the play 
right through. Stubbs was very much impressed with the merits of the 
piece, but also with its faults, and he felt obliged to say that he thought 
the tone of the amatory passages somewhat objectionable. He had 
anticipated a little scene of modest confusion, which he would have 
removed by praise, but what he was not prepared for was a long silent 
stare, followed by a scream that rent the vicarage, and by the bolt up- 
stairs of the outraged poet, hugging his MS. to his bosom. Presently 
gentle Mrs. Stubbs stole upstairs, and tapping at Swinburne’s door en- 

® Love’s Cross-Currents, A Year’s Letters, xxii (XVII, 209-211). 


*Edmund Gosse, The Life of Algernon Charles Swinburne (New York, 1917), 
p. 26. 
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treated him to come down to supper. There was no reply, but an extra- 
ordinary noise within of tearing and a strange glare through the key-hole. 
All night, at intervals, there were noises in the poet’s room, and the 
Stubbses were distracted. In the morning Swinburne appeared ex- 
tremely late, and deathly pale. Stubbs by this time very wretched, 
hastened to say how sorry he was that he had so hastily condemned the 
drama, and how much he hoped that Swinburne had not been discour- 
aged by his criticism. The poet replied, “I lighted a fire in the empty 
grate, and I burned every page of my manuscript.” Stubbs was hor- 
rified. ‘But it does not matter; I sat up all night and wrote it right 
through again from memory.”’?° 


It appears that he “learned during his early years, ‘to live at 
large and stray at will’.”’’ Lafourcade quotes the following pas- 
sage from the unpublished autobiographical Lesbia Brandon as 
descriptive of the childhood of Swinburne. 


For months he lived and grew on like an animal or fruit ; and things 
seemed to deal with him as one of these; earth set herself to caress and 
amuse him; air blew and rain fell and leaves changed to his great 
delight ; he felt no want in life.1? 


Swinburne happened to be a rare type of nature that was in spe- 
cial need of guidance lest he should undergo an easily possible path- 


ological development. He was one of those individuals in whom 
intense stimulation of the skin, particularly when it is accompanied 
by stinging pain, affords a high degree of pleasurable excitement. 
Such a nature would be capable of endurance and suffering for noble 
ends far beyond the ordinary power of the common man, had the 
ends been outlined and a lofty idealism and strong purpose been 
instilled into the poetic mind of the growing child, rather than leave 
him “‘to live at large and stray at will” and then 


To flush with love and hide in flowers.13 


Some will find the union of physical pain with intense enjoyment 
utterly incomprehensible, but one must remember that the neurology 
of human beings manifests some marked differences. 

For example, there is a substance’* which to some is tasteless and 
to others intensely bitter. Individuals vary in the neural pathway 
that taste stimuli take on the way to the brain.’® Patients with 

® Ibid., pp. 62-63. 
“4 Lafourcade, op. cit., p. 22. ® Tbid., p. 23. 
* Tbid., p. 73. * Para-oxy-phenyl-thio-carbamide. 


*E. v. Skramlik, Physiologie des Geschmacksinnes in Handbuch der normalen 
und ———e Physiologie, ed. A. Bethe et al. (1926), X, “Receptionsorgane,” 
17. 
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thalamic lesions have peculiar alterations of sensibility, though I 
know of no case where painful stimuli become pleasant after such 
an injury. Thus one lady musician after a stroke found that serious 
music was intolerable owing to sensations that were produced 
“throughout the right side of the body.’’?® 

Many cases of thalamic lesions are known in which slight stim- 
ulation is excessively painful. There are also cases in which mild 
stimulation becomes excessively pleasurable. Thus 


A highly educated patient confessed he had become more amorous 
since the attack, which rendered the right half of his body more respon- 
sive to pleasant and unpleasant stimuli. “I crave to place my right hand 
on the soft skin of a woman. It’s my right hand that wants the con- 
solation. I seem to crave for sympathy on my right side.” Finally he 
added, “My right hand seems to be more artistic.”27 


Such cases indicate the possibility that in the uninjured nerv- 
ous system of normal individuals there may be profound differences ; 
it is possible, and the possibility was realized in Swinburne, that all 
excessive stimuli of the skin, even though accompanied by pricking, 
piercing and cutting, might in certain individuals give rise to 
pleasure. 

It is, therefore, easily understood that some individuals may from 


birth be so constituted that intense and even painful stimulation of 
the skin may lead to keen enjoyment. At all events there is ample 
evidence to show that this was the case with Swinburne. The ear- 
liest evidence is his love of the sea. Lafourcade quotes the follow- 
ing passage from Lesbia Brandon: 


The scourging of the surf made him red from the shoulders to the 


knees and sent him on shore whipped by the sea into a single blush of 
the whole skin.18 


The sensation derived from the scourging of the surf seems to 
be related to that of the whippings in which he took an abnormal 
delight when at Eton. In perhaps the most powerful and most 


pathetic of all his poems, “The Triumph of Time,” he thus speaks 
of the sea: 


* Henry Head, Studies in Neurology (2 vols.; London, 1920), II, 620. 

" Tbid., p. 561. 

* Georges Lafourcade, La jeunesse de Swinburne (2 vols.; Paris, 1928), I, 51, 
271; II, 618. One must not think the suggestion is here made that all who enjoy 
the stimulus of cold water have a fundamental masochistic trend. When Lafour- 
cade traces back Swinburne’s masochism to the sting of the surf, he makes a 
suggestion only which, without further evidence, would be wholly inadequate as 
indicative of masochism. 
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O fair green-girdled mother of mine, 

Sea, that art clothed with the sun and the rain, 
Thy sweet hard kisses are strong like wine, 
Thy large embraces are keen like pain,!® 


thus suggesting the sexual component that in Swinburne became 
attached to his enjoyment of pain. 

Before undertaking his daring but foolhardy climb of Culver 
Cliff he took a dip into the mid-winter sea, as he wrote, “to steady 
and strengthen my nerve,’*° and even made the first attempt naked, 
not minding and even stimulated by the sharp cold of the wind and 
the cuts and bruises he suffered from the rocks. 

In Love’s Cross-Currents Reginald (of whom Swinburne wrote 
to William Rosetti that he was no other person than himself) 
carried a whip with which he at times switched his leg and later 
persuaded a small boy to whip him. 

We do not know just when the formal sexual element came to 
be present in Swinburne’s experience of pain. It is already to be 
found in the unpublished fragment “Laugh and Lie Down,” dom- 
inated by a flagellation motif and composed about 1858-59.7? It 
is manifested in “Queen Yseult,” which was written in 1858, but all 


we now have of it was not published till 1918. 


And his kisses on her hair 
And her throat and shoulders bare 


Fierce and bitter kisses were. 
* oe oK 


And above him while she stood, 
Stains upon her red as blood; 
Then she kissed him as he would.?? 


The term “bitter kisses” has a specific meaning with Swinburne. 
We may look upon it as defined by the line from “Rosamund” : 


I felt your teeth come through that bitter kiss.?% 


” Bonchurch Edition, I, 177. ” Leith, op. cit., p. 14. 

* Lafourcade, Swinburne, pp. 81-83; Lafourcade, La jeunesse de Swinburne, II, 
128. From the fact that an author introduces sadistic, masochistic and other 
abnormal personalities into his poems, one cannot conclude that the author himself 
was sadistic and masochistic. He may well be representing human personalities 
he has known and not giving expression to trends in his own character and con- 
stitution. Certainly an author cannot truly represent human nature in all the per- 
sonalities he portrays and be always expressing nothing more nor less than 
himself. When, however, there is historical evidence, as in Swinburne’s case, 
that an author is masochistic, various passages in his writings will not only 
confirm the historical evidence but also give some idea of how the details of 
the picture should be filled in so as to represent the reality. 

# Bonchurch Edition, I, 37. 
* Tbid., VII, 217. “Rosamund” was published in 1860. 
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Lafourcade blames** Richard Monckton Milnes, Lord Houghton, 
for having corrupted the mind of Swinburne. This can be true only 
in the sense that Milnes stimulated the already nascent sadistic- 
masochistic tendencies of Swinburne to their full growth. 

In a letter to Milnes dated October 15, 1860, Swinburne reminds 
him of his promise “that I am yet to live and look upon the mystic 
pages of the martyred Marquis de Sade, ever since which the vision 
of that illustrious and ill-requited benefactor of humanity has hov- 
ered by night before my eyes.”*5 In 1861 Milnes kept his prom- 
ise*® and Swinburne ever after looked upon the Marquis de Sade as 
his model and hero. He commenced to conceive of himself as the 
poet and philosopher and advocate of vice. 

Speaking of two lines in his poem “Dolores,” 


Pain melted in tears, and was Pleasure, 
Death tingled with blood, and was Life, 


he added the words: 


Voila, mes amis, une verité que ne comprehendront les sots idolateurs 
de la vertu.27 [Here, my friends, is a truth that the stupid idolators of 
virtue will never understand. | 


The poem “Dolores” is one that fully justifies his jocose estimate 
of his own work written as early as 1858. 


I should like to review myself and say “that I have an abortive 
covetousness of imitation in which an exaggeration of my models— 
i.e., blasphemy and sensuality—is happily neutralised by my own im- 
becility.”28 


The poem from which he quoted in the letter to Howell is a 
blasphemous parody on the Mother of Sorrows, a hymn of Swin- 
burne to the unfound goddess of his dreams, the personified harlot 
of pain: 

Seven sorrows the priests give their Virgin; 
But thy sins are seventy times seven, 

Seven ages would fail thee to purge in, 

And then they would haunt thee in heaven: 
Fierce midnights and famishing morrows, 
And loves that complete and control 

All the joys of the flesh, all the sorrows 


* Lafourcade, La jeunesse de Swinburne, I, 178. 

*® Bonchurch Edition, XVIII, 7-8. 

* Lafourcade, La jeunesse de Swinburne, I, 179. 

*Tetter to Charles Augustus Howell, 1865 (Bonchurch Edition, XVIII, 31). 
* Letter to Edwin Hatch, Feb. 17, 1858 (Bonchurch Edition, XVIII, 3). 
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That wear out the soul. 
O garment not golden but gilded, 
O garden where all men may dwell, 
O tower not of ivory, but builded 
By hands that reach heaven from hell; 
O mystical rose of the mire, 
O house not of gold but of gain, 
Our lady of Pain! 
* * * 
By the ravenous teeth that have smitten 
Through the kisses that blossom and bud, 
By the lips intertwisted and bitten 
Till the foam has a savour of blood, 
By the pulse as it rises and falters, 
By the hands as they slacken and strain, 
I adjure thee, respond from thine altars, 
Our Lady of Pain! 
* * * 
I could hurt thee—but pain would delight thee; 
Or caress thee—but love would repel ; 
And the lovers whose lips would excite thee 
Are serpents in hell.?® 


Passages like the following are so frequent in Swinburne that 
one can scarcely err in supposing that he not only lived out his path- 
ological sex-life in poetic dreams, but also experienced it in reality. 


And where my kiss hath fed 
Thy flower-like blood leaps red 
To the kissed place.%° 


Furthermore, it seems that Swinburne made a proposal of mar- 


riage to a young girl, Jane Faulkner, with whom he had been on 
intimate terms. Gosse writes: 


She gave him roses, she played and sang to him, and he conceived 
from her gracious ways an encouragement which she was far from 
seriously intending. He declared his passion suddenly, and no doubt 
in a manner which seemed to her preposterous and violent.31 


She broke out laughing, and Swinburne, deeply insulted, went 
to Northumberland and wrote “The Triumph of Time.” This was 
about the beginning of 1863. 

His poem “Anactoria,’’ composed about the same time, utters the 
complaint 
; path al (Notre-dame des sept douleurs) is printed in the Bonchurch Edition, 

* “Fragoletta,” I, 217. ™ Gosse, op. cit., p. 82. 
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Why wilt thou follow lesser loves? are thine 

Too weak to bear these hands and lips of mine ?32 
. He speaks of pain made perfect in thy lips 

For my sake when I hurt thee.3% 


It seems that Jane Faulkner actually experienced what it meant 


to be 


. . . seamed with sharp lips and fierce fingers, 
And branded by kisses that bruise.3* 


The poem ‘“‘Anactoria”’ demonstrates the dictum of Stekel : 


The sadist fundamentally is being driven on to the utter annihilation 


of the love object. Every sadist properly speaking (eigentlich) is a 
murderer.°5 


The drive to murder the love-object finds the following ex- 


pression : 


I would my love could kill thee; I am satiated 
With seeing thee live and fain would have thee dead. 
I would earth had thy body as fruit to eat, 

And no mouth but some serpent’s found thee sweet. 
I would find grievous ways to have thee slain, 
Intense device, and superflux of pain ; 

Vex thee with amorous agonies, and shake 

Life at thy lips, and leave it there to ache. 

Strain out thy soul with pangs too soft to kill, 
Intolerable interludes, and infinite ill; 

Relapse and reluctation of the breath, 

Dumb tunes and shuddering tones of death.3¢ 


And then, lest we think this mere cnany, uncomplicated, sex- 
less revenge, he writes : 


"lL wae 
=, 194. 


Ah that my lips were tuneless lips, but pressed 

To the bruised bosom of thy scourged white breast! 
Ah that my mouth for Muses’ milk were fed 

On the sweet blood thy sweet small wounds had bled! 
That with my tongue I felt them, and could taste 
The faint flakes from thy bosom to the waist! 
That I could drink thy veins as wine, and eat 

Thy breasts like honey! that from face to feet 

Thy body were abolished and consumed, 

And in my flesh thy very flesh entombed.37 


*“Tjolores,” I, 292. 


® Stérungen des Trieb- und Affektlebens. VIII. “Sadismus und Masochismus.” 
(Berlin and Vienna, 1925), p. 712. 


*T, 190-19 


1, *T, 193. 
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And, so, the peculiarity of Swinburne’s nervous system, which 
made the stimulation of the skin all the more intensely pleasurable 
the more it stung with the sharpness of pain, was the basis of his 
masochism. Sexuality was easily fused with pain, and following the 
lure of pleasure he sought for pain. And so to him 


Pain melted in tears, and was Pleasure, 
Death tingled with blood, and was Life.3& 


But the craving for “the sharp and cruel enjoyments of pain’ led 
to the “acrid relish of suffering’’®® both felt and inflicted, and his 
fingers tore the flesh and his teeth marred the skin of the one he 
loved. 

But this was not the final goal to which the lure of pleasure led 
him. If the sadist can kill the one he loves and derive sexual pleasure 
in the killing, he can keep love’s revel with the dead and cover with 
kisses and caresses the cold and lifeless corpse of the victim of his 
love. And so Swinburne lives out in dreams the ultimate consum- 
mation of sadistic love. 

I know of no evidence that Swinburne was a necrophiliac in 
reality as well as in dreams. He may merely have followed a sadistic 
trend to horrify his readers by reflecting in English what had de- 
lighted him in the abnormalities of the French. Necrophilia, how- 
ever, is most easily understood as an outgrowth of sadism, and if 
Swinburne were really sadistic his own inner imaginations may well 
have had a necrophiliac coloring. 

As a matter of fact, this peculiar abnormality finds expression in 
more than one place in his writings. 

He can see something attractive even in the dead body that is 
undergoing the process of putrefaction. He thus writes of a poem 
of Charles Baudelaire: 


Thus even of the loathsomest bodily putrescence and decay he can 
make some noble use; pluck out its meaning and secret, even its beauty, 
in a certain way, from actual carrion.*® 


In his short story “Dead Love’’*! he describes how the lady Yo- 
lande falls in love with the dead body of the knight who slew her 


* “Dolores,” I, 289. 

® Essay: Charles Beaudelaire (XIII, 421). 

“ Review of a volume of poems by Charles Baudelaire (XIII, 421). This re- 
view appeared in the Spectator, Sept. 6, 1862 (see Richard Shepard Herne, The 
Bibliography of Swinburne, London, 1887, p. 7). 

“This seems to have appeared in Once-a-Week, VII, 432-434 (Oct. 11, 1862). 
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husband, embalms it and spends the night embracing and kissing the 
corpse.** 

“Dead Love” was a favorite subject with Swinburne. A poem 
also bears that title, and in it he writes: 


Kiss the lips that will not move, 
Smooth the ruffled plaits of hair. 


And in the strange poem entitled “The Leper” he dreams as 
follows : 


Yet am I glad to have her dead 
Here in this wretched wattled house 
Where I can kiss her eyes and head. 

* * x 
Six months, and I sit still and hold 
In two cold palms her cold two feet. 
Her hair, half grey, half ruined gold, 
Thrills me and burns me in kissing it. 


Love bites and stings me through, to see 
Her keen face made of sunken bones. 

Her worn-off eyelids madden me, 

That were shot through with purple once.*3 


Swinburne is an example of one type of reaction to the moral 


conflict. 

When one fails in the moral conflict there are several ways of 
reacting to the failure. The honest and the wholesome reaction is, 
first of all, a candid admission of the fact: the frank statement—‘Tl 
did wrong,” and then the resolution, “But I will do right’”—followed 
by the effort, painful and laborious perhaps, to establish oneself on 
the stable foundation of a virtuous life. — 

But there are those who shrink from facing themselves as they 
really are, and so in one way or another they attempt to excuse and 
justify themselves. Some say: “I am bad, but I cannot help it’; 
others: “I am bad, but I don’t care.” The Swinburne reaction is 
more extreme: “I am bad, but what the common run of men call 
vice is the highest virtue”; and so he rationalized his vices and re- 
interpreted them, regarding himself as a connoisseur who prefers a 
bitter pungent liqueur to an insipid mixture of sugar and water. 

When we speak of Swinburne’s rationalizing his vices, we use the 
word in a technical sense. Not all reasoning is rationalization. 
Rationalization is a term which should be confined to the spontaneous 
tendency of human nature to use reasoning power to justify and 


@ Bonchurch Edition, XVII, 11-16. #T, 250, 253. 
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ennoble what is really unjustifiable and base in one’s own conduct. 
The result of rationalization is a lofty sense of one’s own personal 
value and the consequent blindness to moral defects. 

Swinburne’s rationalization of his own conduct becomes his 
philosophy of life. Its starting point is really his own cruel, sexual 
love. At first the boy, who felt lonely when as a stranger in a foreign 
land he entered a church and watched “the old men and tiny children 
kneeling together’ and praying, must have felt keenly when he rea- 
lized that his love was more cruel than lust. And then he com- 
menced to question : 


Sin, is it sin whereby men’s souls are thrust 
Into the pit? Yet had I a good trust 

To save my soul before it slipped therein 

Trod under by the fire-shod feet of lust.*4 

For I was of Christ’s choosing, I God’s knight, 
No blinkard heathen stumbling for scant light ; 

I can well see, for all the dusty days 

Gone past, the clean great time of goodly fight.*5 


But there was no sense of fidelity and, having touched, he 
changed 


. in a trice 


The lilies and languors of virtue 
For the raptures and roses of vice.*® 


He could not face himself in honest daylight, and so he fled 


... from the outermost portal 
To the shrine where a sin is a prayer.*? 


In a twilight where virtues are vices 
In thy chapels, unknown of the sun.*§ 


And then cried to his personified sadistic ideal 


Come down and redeem us from virtue 
Our Lady of Pain.*® 


And then he philosophized: “I am cruel,” he said, “but so is 
nature and nature is God, and therefore I am like unto God. The 
more cruel and wicked I am, the closer do I come to nature.” 


Nature averse to crime? I tell you, nature lives and breathes by 
it; hungers at all her pores for bloodshed, aches in all her nerves for 
the help of sin, yearns with all her heart for the furtherance of cruelty. 
Nature forbid that thing or this? Nay, the best or worst of you will 

““Taus Vereris,” I, 152. * Tbid., I, 154. 

““Dolores,” I, 286. “ Ibid., I, 288. 

* Ibid., I, 290. “ [bid., I, 292. 
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never go so far as she would have you; no criminal will come up to the 
measure of her crimes, nor destruction to her seem destructive enough. 
... And what are the worst sins we can do—we who live for a day 
and die in a night? A few murders, a few.5° 


The passage quoted is attributed by Swinburne to an unnamed 
“modern pagan philosopher,” but the passage has never been identi- 
fied and, as Lafourcade says, it mirrors the thought of the Marquis 
de Sade,®! whose concepts Swinburne took over im toto and made 
his own. And in the poem “Dolores” he expresses a similar thought 
when he writes: 


Ah where shall we go then for pastime, 
If the worst that can be has been done ?5? 


Swinburne’s philosophy of life was not a mere personal affair, 
but a doctrine that he craved to spread abroad, as is evident from the 
following incident : when Watt approached the firm of Chapman and 
Hall concerning the publication of Swinburne’s works they offered 
to bring out a cheap popular edition. Swinburne was elated and 
wrote to his friend Powell : 


Apart from the profit and credit (arising from a 2s. edition of 
his works) please imagine me stalking triumphant through the land 
and displaying on every Hearth in every Home of my country, naked 
and not ashamed, the banner of immorality, atheism and revolution.5% 


We may now ask what was the fruit of following the lure of 
pleasure and developing a sadistic philosophy of vice? Let us first 
look at the character of Swinburne. We find a man who is only an 
overgrown conceited child who alienates his friends, lives out the 
vices of which he dreams and finally flies from the society of his 
fellow men and dies in the isolation with which he surrounded 
himself. 

Gosse says : 

The thirteen last years of Swinburne’s life were spent almost as if 
within a Leyden jar. Nothing could be more motionless than the ex- 


istence of “the little old genius, and his little old acolyte, in their dull 
little villa.”’54 


In this isolation we have no evidence of the sadism and masochism 
of his youth, but that at one time he lived out his vices in reality as 
well as in poetry is indicated by such passages as the following: 


® William Blake. Footnote, XVI, 202-203. 

= Lafourcade, La jeunesse de Swinburne, Il, 355. 

@T, 287. 

® Quoted by Lafourcade, of. cit., p. 257. * Gosse, op. cit., p. 279. 
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But there can be no doubt that “the Poet” was then (1867-1872) 
drinking himself to death, and the way in which for about twenty years 
Swinburne sustained the strain of his many activities and vices is a 
puzzle to many doctors.®® 


His supreme conceit is ev denced by such incidents as the fol- 
lowing: 


Meredith had recently sent Swinburne ten pounds for a poem (sans 
doute Ave atque Vale publié dans la Fortnightly en janvier 1868). 
Meredith explained he was paying all contributors during Morley’s 
absence. “Yes,” said Swinburne, “but why ten pounds?” Meredith ex- 
plained it was what he usually got for his own poems. “Yes, for yours,” 
said Swinburne, “but for mine?’ Meredith tried to point out the justice 
of it; what was enough for him was enough for Swinburne. Swin- 


burne got up, came over to him and slapped his face. That was the 
end of their friendship.5¢ 


Again, when invited by Lord Houghton to meet Tennyson, Swin- 
burne went, but after being presented paid little attention to Tenny- 
son and talked to other members of the company.** 

Philosophies may be judged by their ultimate consequences. 
Swinburne’s philosophy attempts to justify the drive to follow the 
lure of pleasure wherever it may lead. It is a supremely selfish 
drive and an egoistic philosophy. The one he loves must bear his 
hands that tear the flesh and his teeth that bite and bruise. But the 
end of all sadism is the death of the love object, and not that merely, 
according to Swinburne, but the destruction of the social order and 
all society and, were it possible, even nature itself. 


Could we thwart nature, then might crime become possible and sin 
an actual thing. Could a man but do this; could he cross the courses of 
the stars, and put back the times of the sea; could he change the ways 
of the world and find out the house of life to destroy it; could he go 
into heaven to defile it and into hell to deliver it from subjection; could 
he draw down the sun to consume the earth, and bid the moon shed 
fire or poison upon the air; could he kill the fruit in the seed and cor- 
rode the child’s mouth with the mother’s milk; then he had sinned and 
done evil against nature. Nay, and not then: for nature would fain 
have it so, that she might create a new world of things; for she is weary 
of the ancient life: her eyes are sick of seeing and her ears are heavy 
with hearing; with the lust of creation she is burnt up, and rent in 
twain with travail until she brings forth change; she would fain create 
afresh, and cannot, except it be by destroying: in all her energies she 


*® Lafourcade, op. cit., p. 156. 

® Lafourcade, La jeunesse de Swinburne (quoting The Whistler Journal, by 
E. R. and J. Pennell, Philadelphia), I, 182. 

™ Gosse, op. cit., p. 139. 
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is athirst for mortal food, and with all her forces she labors in desire 
of death.58 


In Swinburne this sadistic philosophy of death has its roots in a 
peculiarity of the nervous system which made it possible for pain to 
cause a strange type of sensory pleasure that in the course of adoles- 
cence became associated with sexuality. As a child he was allowed 
to “live at large and stray at will,’ except when his life was crossed 
by the dominating spirit of his father, to whom he developed a 
strong antagonism. 

Criticism he could not brook, as evidenced by the incident cited 
above when he left the room with a piercing scream and destroyed 
the manuscript in which his tutor had suggested some changes. 

And, so, when his own conscience spoke to him, he silenced it by 
a process of rationalization which made it forever impossible for him 
to see himself as he was. He covered up the horrors and cruelties 
of his sadism by singing of them in metric cadences, of which Cov- 
entry Patmore says: 

They almost satisfy the ear without any accompaniment of sound 


meaning, and evoke, as it were by a trick, a current of emotion that is 
independent of any human feeling in the poet himself.5® 


With all the sadistic witchery of Swinburne may be compared 
the simple lines of Newman’s act of contrition: 


O Holiest Truth! how have I lied to Thee! 

I vow’d this day Thy festival should be: 

3ut I am dim ere night. 

Surely I made my prayer, and I did deem 

That I could keep me in Thy morning beam, 
Immaculate and bright. 

But my foot slipp’d; and as I lay, he came 

My gloomy foe, and robb’d me of heaven’s flame. 
Help Thou my darkness, Lord, till I am light.*° 


® William Blake. Footnote cited above, XVI, 203. 
® Coventry Patmore, Principle in Art ... (London, 1889), p. 116. 
© “Evening from St. Gregory Nazianzen”: Verses on Various Occasions (Lon- 


don, 1880), p. 195. 





A CRITICAL SURVEY OF THE PSYCHOLOGIES 
OF RELIGION 


PRYNS HOPKINS 
University of London 


Few of my readers can have any idea how large is the number 
of books and papers which have been written to explain religious 
phenomena from a psychological viewpoint. Since the number of 
studies, which began with a trickle, has now become a flood, no one 
can claim to have read all even of those produced in late years; and 
readers must forgive if in these pages the amount of space given 
to critical synopses will not justly represent the relative merits of 
the studies mentioned or omitted. The intention has been to review 
recent books in more detail, generally speaking, than classic works 
with which the reader is presumably already familiar. 

Since some orderly arrangement of the material is better than 
presentation by mere chronological sequence, I will divide my writers 
into half-a-dozen broad schools of thought. A score of such schools 
might be mentioned; but I will crowd them into the rational- 
naturalistic, economic-sociological, anthropological, classic-psycho- 
logical, libidinal, and eclectic groups. 


RATIONAL-NATURALISTIC 


In a brief article written primarily for contemporary psycholo- 
gists, we shall have to dismiss with brief mention the earlier and the 
more purely philosophical writers. Among such I place the great 
classifiers of religion like Hegel, Wutke, Caird, Whitney, Kueness, 
Jastrow, Jr., and Tiele. Nor can more attention be spared for 
Herder, Carlyle, Renan, and (modernly) Dean Inge and like the- 
ologians, nor for the old-time rational deists such as Voltaire and 
Thomas Paine. 

With N. Bishop Harman’s Science and Religion,’ we come, how- 
ever, to a book both more recent than any of the preceding, and with 
more psychological coloring. Following in the steps of Thomas 

*N. Bishop Harman, Science and Religion (London, 1935). 
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Browne, Mr. Harman attempts to answer the question (put to him 
by a student) : How can a man of science be also a man of religious 
faith? Knowledge of the difficulties, scrupulous fairness to the posi- 
tion of his opponents, and an attractive style mark his reply. 

His arguments are chiefly the philosophic ones—from the order- 
liness of the world he infers purpose behind it; from its mechanism, 
design; from the existence of personalities within it, that it is itself 
ultimately personal; from the wide prevalence of beliefs, the likeli- 
hood that they are founded on facts; from the indestructibility of 
energy, the indestructibility of life; from the fact that “belief has 
been and is the mark of some of the most virile people of the earth,” 
that belief is the attitude which goes naturally with mental virility ; 
etc. Cases where prayer is not answered or miracles no longer per- 
formed, Dr. Harman excuses on the ground that we may not have 
met conditions which he explains. But the man is too honest to 
plead his cause from cases where prayer seems to have brought re- 
sults, without explaining to us first how the psychological effects 
induced by our prayerful attitude may not have been the true causes. 
God’s permitting of all the pain that exists in the world is the act 
of a father who brings up his children on Spartan lines—a state- 
ment on which modern psychiatrists may ponder quizzically. 

Naturalistic interpretations may be said to date back to 1825, 
when we learn from Brillat-Savarin’s Physiology of Taste that a 
certain penchant towards ecstatic states 


is easily explained by the effect which the change of position and tem- 
perature must produce on the brain; and this is another instance of the 
influence of the physical over the moral. 

In my analysis of the above experience I . . . arrived at the belief 
that the exaltation of the Orientals was in part due to the fact that, 
being of the Mohammedan faith, they always keep their heads warmly 
covered ; and that it was in order to obtain the contrary effect that those 
who made laws for our monks invariably impressed on them the neces- 
sity of having a part of their persons shaven and uncovered.? 


Methodologically a grade more important than such speculations 
was Sir Francis Galton’s application of objective methods to the 
study of prayer. Comparing divines with other professional men, 
he found them less healthy. In persons of unusually great piety, he 
found sexual disorganization to be frequent. His work has recently 
(1933) been dealt with by E. L. Talbert in a paper in Scientific 


* Brillat-Savarin, Physiology of Taste (1825; English translation, London, 
1935), p. 167. 
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Monographs “On Francis Galton’s Contribution to the Science of 
Religion.” 

In some cases, the natural explanation of the phenomena is to 
be found quite simply in the use of a drug. V. Petrullo, in The 
Diabolic Root (1934),° studies the origin of a new religion called 
Peyotism, which has come into being since 1880 among the Del- 
aware Indians. To escape from the sense of racial humiliation they 
took to eating an intoxicating cactus known as peyote; this gave rise 
to revelations; a ritual has sprung up; and government opposition 
has not prevented the spread of the cult even to the Canadian border. 
The individual and social significance of the whole train of events is 
dwelt on by Petrullo. 

The next development of religio-explanatory rationalization was 
the emphasis on animism. Of this, the chief representatives were 
Tylor and Spencer, both of whom in the early seventies credited 
primitive man with working out a theory of souls logically from 
his experiences of dreams, shadows and death. Following Tylor, 
J. G. Frazer, in his Golden Bough, tended to apply deductively to 
early man such principles as association and logical inference. 

Meanwhile, from time to time, the latter half of the last century 
witnessed a vogue for an astronomical hypothesis about religion. 
According to this, the essential myths were symbolical allusions to 
the sun, planets, stars, and seasons. Such views are held by Dupoi’s 
L’Origine de tous les cultes (1895) and G. W. Cox’s and F. M. 
Miiller’s books. 

Resembling somewhat the above were vegetational explanations. 
In the view of J. G. Frazer in the Golden Bough, and more especially 
in Adonis, Attis, Osiris (1907), Worship of Nature (1926), and the 
Myth of the Origin of Fire, a symbolic account of the seasonal 
growth of vegetation underlay most myths. 


SOCIOLOGICAL 


Those who offer us an explanation of religions in sociological 
terms fall into two groups, according to whether they lay the par- 
ticular stress on the economic factor or not. Those who do so are 
as a group less dispassionate in their approach than any but the 
very theologically biased. They are apt to be moved by a desire to 
prove that great betterments of human affairs would follow the 
adoption of some economic reform. The best-known essays of this 
type have been those of Communist and Socialist propagandists. 

*V. Petrullo, The Diabolic Root (Philadelphia, 1934). 
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Karl Marx, in Das Kapital (1867), maintained that the rise of 
creeds could be accounted for pretty adequately on the basis of the 
class struggle and the mutual advantages of an alliance between 
vested privilege and the ecclesiastical hierarchy. For the extreme 
form in which his doctrine of economic determinism has been pro- 


mulgated by zealous followers, his collaborator, Engels, confessed 
in a letter to J. Bloch in 1890, that 


Marx and I are ourselves partly to blame. We had to emphasise this 
main principle in opposition to our adversaries, who denied it, and we 
had not always the time . . . to allow the other elements involved in the 
interaction to come into their rights. 


Marx’s thesis was amplified by Kautsky and notably by Lenin. 

In 1917 the argument was taken up by Mr. Upton Sinclair in his 
Profits of Religion, of which a new and English edition was pub- 
lished in 1936. It is a very thoroughgoing exposé of the part which 
mercenary considerations have played, and continue to play, in the 
policy of the great religious establishments of the world, and par- 
ticularly of Christendom. He shows that churches tend to become 
great landlords on their own accounts, and to depart on other grounds 
also from the principles of their generally idealistic founders, in a 
way to favor the conservative outlook of wealthy benefactors. 
Psychologists will be somewhat interested in the accounts given in 
this book of the practical understanding of crowd management, and 
of the arts of quackery shown by Mormonism, Holy-Rollerism, 
Koreshanity, Mazdaznan, Christian Science, New Thought, and their 
ilk. The book ‘concludes with some speculations on what will need 
to be embodied in any religion which in the future replaces those 
which at present cater to man’s longing for a cosmic outlook more 
friendly and “human” than science alone can give. 

A similar theme is the basis of Mr. V. F. Calverton’s The Pass- 
ing of the Gods (New York, 1935). This writer regards man as 
more rational than is probably the case. So he attributes man’s 
religiousness in the first place to an illusion that power was so gained 
over material phenomena. But science, Calverton continues, has 
undermined this basis by replacing this illusory power with real 
power. Yet, despite its absurdities, religion has till now held its 
place, and it has served certain interests. Thus we see the operation 
of what Mr. Calverton terms “cultural compulsives.” 

While Mr. J. F. Hecker’s Religion and a Changing Civilisation* 


‘J. F. Hecker, Religion and a Changing Civilisation (London, 1936). 
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resembles the foregoing volumes in its concern with economics, it 
lacks their hostility to institutionalized beliefs. 

Three characteristics stand out very pleasantly as I put down 
this booklet. One is its fairness to the various beliefs described, 
which seems to come from a singleness of conscious desire to state 
the facts truly. A second makes this the more notable, for the 
author is much more interested in one especial question than in 
others, namely, in the stand of each sect upon economic issues. A 
third is the impression received that he could easily have made this 
a much larger work, had he not for some reason chosen to sum- 
marize his knowledge simply and briefly. 

At the end of his presentation of the facts, he leaves it to the 
reader’s own interpretation of them whether religion is so innate in 
man that it will persist through all future forms of society, or 
whether, as a mere product of circumstances, it will succumb to such 
dangers to it as Soviet Communism. He makes it very clear that 
the Bolsheviks had to fight the Russian Church. 

The concern of this book is rather with religion as a generality, 
than with its specific forms—what it means to its practitioners, how 
it functions, what forces today challenge it, and what is to be its 
future. 

Meanwhile, other, non-economic, yet still sociological, writers 
on the psychology of religion were appearing. So great is the im- 
portance to our topic of the first two especially that the names must 
be familiar to all of us—Starbuck,® Ames,® King,’ and Le Bon. 

In 1912 appeared Emile Durkheim’s The Elementary Forms of 
Religious Life,® in which he denied that the savage could distinguish 
natural from supernatural, placed immense importance on the divi- 
sion in savage interests between sacred and profane, identified early 
religion with totemism and the totemic principle with mana, and held 
that this and its thrill originated in crowd psychology. 

From 1916 to 1919 Trotter’® produced some biosociological spec- 
ulations on religion. His psychology is based upon the supposition of 
an “instinct of the herd.” To this he attributed the varied types of 
mass action that had been described contemptuously in popular lan- 
guage by Le Bon, which had become so observable during the World 
War. Trotter here employed the word “instinct” in a sense which 


5E. D. Starbuck, Psychology of Religion (1899). 

*E. S. Ames, Psychology of Religious Experience (1910). 

7J. King, The Development of Religion (1910). 

®*G. Le Bon, Les opinions et les croyances (1911). 

*E. Durkheim, The Elementary Forms of Religious Life (1912). 
% E, Trotter, Instincts of the Herd in Peace and War 
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has merited the criticism of more meticulous psychologists. He 
failed to define precisely what he intended his term to cover. Sec- 
ondly, he obviously included in it a great variety of responses which 
clearly are not given at birth at all, but are somewhat remotely 
derived by conditioning upon the more original responses. 

Concluding the list of writers in whom the sociological approach 
is paramount, I will speak of Professor Margaret Murray. In her 
The Witch Cult in Western Europe (1921) and in The God of the 
Witches, she maintains a position opposed to that of the psycho- 
analysts, and to those who stress the creation of demoniac figures as 
incarnations of repressed inner temptations. 

Her thesis is that Christianity drove underground but never quite 
uprooted certain ancient pagan religious cults. (We have confirma- 
tions of this detail, by the way, in Lord Raglan’s work on The Hero, 
published last year.) An adjunct of such cults was service by priest- 
esses. The so-called witches were, according to Professor Murray, 
simply these priestesses of a surviving paganism. It should be noted, 
however, that Dr. Ernest Jones has shown that witchcraft, if not 
created, was very amazingly and deliberately multiplied by the 
medieval church. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL 


The chapter of the distinctly anthropological interpretation of 
religions may be said to open in 1891, with Codrington’s The 
Melanesians. He was followed by Tylor, whom I have already men- 
tioned, and J. G. Frazer then began his famous series, The Golden 
Bough. As late as 1934 six anthropological lectures of his were 
published under title of The Fear of the Dead in Primitive Religion, 
dealing with the use of force and deception, the barricading of roads 
by water or fire, and the mutilation of dead bodies to protect the 
living from ghosts. In 1909 another contributor of great renown, 
Marett, appeared on the field with his The Threshold of Religion. 
His most notable contribution has been to trace the origin of reli- 
gion to an earlier stage than that of a belief in indwelling spirits 
such as Tylor supposed. Primitive man starts rather with a vague 
attribution to objects which the Melanesians call mana—an invest- 
ment of an uncanny energy or mysterious fluid. R. R. Marett’s 
Faith, Hope and Charity in Primitive Religions was published in 
1932. In the same and the following year he delivered the Gifford 
Lectures, which have since appeared as Sacraments of Simple Folk. 

Brief mention should be made of the Swedish savant, Tor 
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Andrae, for his studies of Islam. In 1918 he commenced producing 
his works upon Mohammed. Shortly he added The Origins of Islam 
and of Christianity and the much-commented-on Mystikers Psy- 
kologi. A translation has made his Mohammed: The Man and His 
Faith available to English readers, who will find it grounded on 
extensive research into Arabian literature to bring out the ancient 
Arabian, Judaic, and Nestorian background of Islam, and addition- 
ally the character and religious personality of Mohammed. 

The best descriptive account which has appeared of day-to-day 
life in a spiritualist community is contained in The Life after Death 
(New York, 1932) by George Lawton. “Theology,” he says, 
“describes the world in terms which fit human needs and aspirations,” 
and this is the keynote of spiritism, the effects of which upon the 
believers, as well as the adaptation of its doctrines and practices to 
their requirements, are well described. The volume is characterized 
by objectiveness, thoroughness, and psychological insight. 

Lucien Levy-Bruhl has for years been the leading French author- 
ity on the primitive mind. Dealings with the beginnings of belief, 
he upset the naive rationalistic views of Tylor and Spencer that early 
man first formulated the hypothesis of a double and then extended it 
—in some communities this idea is preceded by that of plural souls. 
In 1935 Mr. Alcan published his La mythologie primitive and Le 
monde mythique des Australiens et des Papous, a study of certain 
selected myths. Professor Levy-Bruhl’s researches are available 
also to the English public through Primitives and the Supernatural, 
a translation by Lilian A. Clare. A vivid picture is here given of 
the primitive’s irrational mental life, as he moves in a capricious 
world of omens, talismans, amulets, ancestral spirits, witchcraft, 
defilement, and purification. 

J. D. Unwin, in 1934, created considerable controversy with his 
Sex and Culture. Its essential thesis is as follows. We find three 
grades of sexual opportunity: (A) prenuptial freedom, (8B) infliction 
of irregular or occasional continence, and (C) insistence on com- 
plete prenuptial continence of women. We find culturally three 
grades of religious development: (a) Zoism, (b) manism, and (c) 
deism. Now, invariably in whatever land or climate (A) is accom- 
panied by (a) and (a) by (A); similarly (B) and (b) always go 
together and so do (c) and (c). In 1935 Unwin resketched the 
views of his earlier work, in Sex Regulations and Cultural 
Behaviour. 
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One result of the discussion aroused by Unwin’s book was a 
tripartite debate between him and Drs. J. C. Flugel and R. Money- 
Kyrle, printed in the British Journal of Medical Psychology, in 1935. 
Unwin gives credit to psychoanalysis for having originally suggested 
to him that civilization was a fruit of sexual abstinence. Flugel 
contends that Unwin’s work is not a verification of Freud’s real 
view, which means by sex something much ‘broader than employ- 
ment of the genital organs. Money-Kyrle suggests that the “social 
energy” which Unwin attributes to abstinence may be a collateral 
effect of some such things as infantile trauma. 

We must also place among those making an essentially anthro- 
pological approach the most recent work of Eric S. Waterhouse— 
The Dawn of Religion. For although he admits a distinction be- 
tween true primitive man and the modern savage, he argues that we 
may learn a great deal about the former by cautious deductions from 
a study of the latter. Indeed, the intrusion of Freud into the anthro- 
pological field with his theory on totemism is resented hotly at a 
length of several pages, where parallel conjectures of Frazer, Spen- 
cer, Gillen, and Durkheim are dismissed politely in a few paragraphs. 

Professor Waterhouse, however, proposes himself to invade the 
psychological field as the only way of getting further back into reli- 
gious origins than anthropology or history can take us. 

He wisely declines to regard specific religious instinct as basic, 
despite the universal extent of the phenomena and the fact that ‘‘no 
substitute has ever filled the same place, or satisfied the same need 
as religion, in the life of the race.” That the ultimate roots of reli- 
gion are grounded in our instincts is the more accurate statement. 

Looking for the primal religious emotion, the author discusses 
but rejects fear because it has unsuitable connotations. Awe, which 
is compounded of fear, wonder, and admiration, better fits the case. 

Apropos of Levy-Bruhl’s conclusion on the non-rationality of 
primitive man, Professor Waterhouse draws attention to the de- 
pendence of thinking upon an adequate vocabulary; “thought breeds 
up to the word-supply.” The language of savages is replete with 
concrete terms, but deficient in abstract ones. 

Several factors are admitted as causal in determining or altering 
the form of beliefs. The fact that innate tendencies of the human 
mind are everywhere operative is not to be dismissed. Transfusion 
of cultural elements must be given a greater place than has been 
done in the past, although not so great as claimed for it by the Eliot- 
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Smith school. Individual reformers sometimes effect drastic results, 
although only so much of their innovations is likely to survive as 
remains congenial to their followers—a point which is illustrated 
from some movements among the North American Indians. Finally, 
besides the human contribution to the development of religion, it is 
suggested there may be also a Divine One. 


CLassic PsyCHOLOGICAL 


What may be called the classical psychological interpretation of 
religion began in 1882, when Professor G. Stanley Hall had a paper 
in the Princeton Review on the “Moral and Religious Training of 
Children.” In 1904 he published his work on Adolescence that con- 
tained material on the religious perturbations of young people, and 
he founded his journal for religious psychology and education. His 
Jesus the Christ is a study of Jesus’ emotions and their effect upon 
His doctrines. 

Meanwhile, E. Starbuck’s Psychology of Religion (1899) ex- 
tended the position contemporaneously taken by Professor William 
James, to make feeling an independent source of experience; it also 
employed the concept of subconsciousness. The work dealt espe- 
cially with conversion and with religious growth. 

In the same year Coe wrote in the Psychological Review 
on “A Study of the Dynamics of Personal Religion.” His book on 
The Spiritual Life tried to understand religious defections and 
looked forward to efficiency in religion as a means of bringing in 
converts. It discussed prayer, revelation, and mystic states. His 
Psychology of Religion appeared in 1916. 

In 1902 Professor William James produced his notable Varieties 
of Religious Experience, concerned particularly with the phenomena 
of conversion and providing interesting material from individual 
cases. His The Will to Believe treated religion from a volitional 
standpoint. 

In 1908 James Pratt also launched into this field with a notable 
paper in the Harvard Theological Review on the “Psychology of 
Religion.” His most important work, Religious Consciousness, 
appeared in 1920. C. R. Cutten meanwhile wrote his Psychological 
Phenomena of Christianity (1909). In 1913 Professor J. Mark 
Baldwin wrote in The Sociological Review on “The Religious 
Interest.” 

E. S. Ames’s first work, The Psychology of Religious Ex pe- 
rience, was conceived from the standpoint of functional psychology. 
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Ames stressed will as paramount to ideas or feelings. He dealt with 
the growth of religion in the race, and in the individual, and its 
place in life today. This book he followed in 1925 by The New 
Orthodoxy, by an article in The Monist (Vol. XX) on the “Psycho- 
logical Basis of Religion’? and one in the Jnternational Journal of 
Ethics (Vol. XX) on “Religion and the Psychological Life.” 

Another early contributor who has maintained his output con- 
sistently has been Professor James Leuba. In 1905 he was writing 
on The Psychological Origin of the Nature of Keligion, and in 
1912 produced A Psychological Study of Religion, while the Amer- 
ican Journal of Psychology ran an article by him on “The Psychology 
of Religious Phenomena.” His Belief in God and Immortality 
(1916) told the results of a questionnaire on the subject of conver- 
sion. In A Psychological Study of Religion (1912) he gave the 
results of a questionnaire. This ascertained that American men of 
science and college students tended more towards skepticism in pro- 
portion as they were eminent or mature. The greatest disbelief was 
as to the existence of God, less as to immortality. Psychologists 
were the most skeptical group, biologists next, and so on towards 
the chemists, physicists, and astronomers at the other end of the 
scale, the most believing. Professor Leuba inclines to dispose of all 
religious phenomena as due to suggestibility; this was the tenor of 
his Psychological Study of Religious Mysticism (1925). 

In 1934 Kegan Paul published Leuba’s God or Man.'! He here 
maintains that man has at great expenses of energy asked his gods 
to do what he can better do through science, and especially through 
psychological science. He credits religion for having promoted the 
cohesion of races and the consolidation of states, although he is 
niggardly in acknowledging its further help in socializing individ- 
uals. But in any case, this service has been dearly bought by dis- 
service and can be bettered by science now that it is turning its atten- 
tion to the better handling of men. 

In Part I of this work, religious methods are examined and 
compared to their disadvantage with those of science. In Part I], 
the origins of religion are inquired into, though without making 
any new experimental or theoretical contributions to this question, 
and the moralization of the gods, lagging behind rather than leadinz 
social progress, is described. In Part III, the religious mystic : 
admitted to be an experimenter who has hit on some useful mental 

uJ. Leuba, God or Man (London, 1925). 
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therapies, but these are poor fumblings compared with what secular 
agencies do today. As cases in point, our clinics and juvenile courts 
are pointed to. There is discussion of such problems as intuition, 
inspiration, “the divine presence,’ and ecstasy, and science is de- 
clared to be not unaware of social idealism—although the book itself 
is not free from dogmatism under its admirable clarity. 

Professor Morris Jastrow appeared quite early in this field in a 
Study of Religion, in which, as with Leuba, suggestion was invoked 
as chief explanatory mechanism. His Psychology of Conviction 
appeared in 1918, and has been followed by other works. He is, in 
fact, a highly prolific writer, aiming at a rather popular public, 
although he has a heavy, difficult style. His effort is continually 
towards exposing the mechanisms behind what he considers im- 
postures ; and these include not only all religions, but some of the 
new movements in psychology itself. 

True to this description is a new book from this writer, his Wish 
and Wisdom; Episodes in the Vagaries of Belief* A number of 
temptations towards error are here treated seriatim, each forming a 
division of the book—credulity, the thrill of marvel, transcendance, 
prepossession, cults and vagaries, and rationalization. Under head 
of each of these is given illustrative material which is apt and 
striking. 

Professor Robert H. Thouless also was formerly much interested 
in religion. Notably, he had a paper on “Religion and the Psychical 
Life” in the /nternational Journal of Ethics, and wrote a book called 
Introduction to the Psychology of Religion in 1923. Leaning a 
good deal philosophically to the Church of England, his treatment 
is very sympathetic, and the reader is impressed by great maturity 
of tone. More recently Professor Thouless, also, in the British Jour- 
nal of Psychology in 1935, described his inquiries into “the tendency 
to certainty in religious belief.” He found that in this field subjects 
did not maintain the reserve found on most matters of opinion, but 
believed or disbelieved emphatically. 

This brings us to the experimental method of approach—not 
always easy to apply in the present subject. Some of the experi- 
ments have had as their goal to determine the extent of super- 
stitiousness in certain environments, of the effect thereon of par- 
ticularly college'courses. Of this nature were the articles by H. K. 


2M. Jastrow, Wish and Wisdom; Episodes in the Vagaries of Belief (New 
York and London, 1935). 
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Nixon on “Popular Answers to Some Psychological Questions” in 
the American Journal of Psychology in 1925, and by G. Graham on 
the work of H. E. Garrett and T. R. Fisher on ‘The Prevalence of 
Certain Popular Misconceptions” in the Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology in 1926. In the American Psychological Review (Vol. 
XXI), there appeared an article by T. Okabe on “An Experimental 
Study of Belief.” 

Many experiments, too, have been carried out on claimants to 
mediumship or telepathic or occult powers. An example of this 
type was “An Examination of Miss George Dennis, ‘Psychic’,” 
described by S. H. Britt, in the Journal of Applied Psychology, in 
1932. G. White Read’s An Enquiry into Spiritualism (1934) is a 
broad discussion in popular style, but with copious references, both 
of the human disposition to believe, and of the most famous and 
some other cases of telepathic, clairvoyant, and spiritistic phenomena. 
A suspended judgment is preserved, inclining a little favorably to- 
wards the milder phenomena, but against the most extraordinary. 

Still other investigations have been made into the factors in- 
fluencing persons to believe or disbelieve, as where G. B. Vetter and 
M. Green tell about “Personality and Group Factors in the Making 
of Atheists” in the Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology in 
1932. In three hundred and fifty questionnaire replies members 
of the American Association of Atheists claim as chief causes wide 
reading, disgust at hypocrites, influence of a particular author, etc., 
while factors like death, war, and futility of prayer rank lower. 
But 36 per cent were oldest children. In 1930 Professor Spearman 
included a chapter on “Ghosts and the Projection of Visual Images” 
in his stimulating booklet Creative Mind, based on his experimentally 
reached neo-genetic principles. 

We now come to Dr. J. B. Rhine’s Extra-Sensory Perception 
(1935).18 His experiments, because of their simplicity and elab- 
orate mathematical treatment, have created a very great sensation. 
They consisted in letting students guess which of five well-known 
symbols would appear on cards, when these were turned up. Certain 
exceptional persons appeared to guess correctly with far greater 
frequency than the laws of chance accounted for. The work of 
Dr. Rhine has been duplicated by other experimenters, at least some 
of whom seem to verify his results. On the other hand, his math- 
ematical treatment has been questioned. Depressant drugs appear 

8 J. B. Rhine, Extra-Sensory Perception (Boston and London, 1935). 
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to diminish the alleged clairvoyant abilities, while stimulants tem- 
porarily increase it. 

Readers of Character and Personality will recall Dr. Rhine’s 
article in 1935 on “Telepathy and Clairvoyance in the Normal and 
Trance States of a Medium.”’ In experiments on Mrs. Garrett, her 
scores were above chance, with notable similarities between her 
normal and trance personalities. 

A critique by R. R. Willoughby of extra-sensory perception 
appeared in the Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology in 1935. 
Willoughby offers grounds for expostulating against “the enormous 
odds which Dr. Rhine alleges against a chance basis for the cor- 
respondences.”’ And he “found no very firm assurance of random 
sampling, and a few passages suggest that if a good subject made a 
poor record, it was forthwith discovered that he was ill.” 

Several classic-psychological studies have been directed to par- 
ticular problems or particular cults. A work orientated more espe- 
cially towards helping those whose problem is religious education is 
the Normative Psychology of Religion by Henry Nelson Wieman 
and Regina Westcott-Wieman. By normative they mean “fulfilling 
of function,” and they give religion a definition, more suitable for 
ethics, of devotion to the “supremely worthful for all human liv- 
ing.” The work seems to have been influenced by Professor Josiah 
Royce’s Philosophy of Loyalty. Professor Wieman is himself a 
philosopher, and joint-author with Professor B. E. Meland of 
American Philosophies of Religion—an excellent compendium, 
though outside our present scope. 

Some aspects of Hinduism were treated of by R. Russell under 
the title of “Die Psychologischen Grundschrift an der Yoga-Praxis” 
in Beitrage zu Philosophie und Psychologie, in 1928. The works 
on Christianity are numerous. I have mentioned G. R. Cutten’s 
Psychological Phenomena of Christianity (1909). There is also 
P. L. Couchoud’s Le Mystere de Jesus, containing chapters on such 
subjects as demoniac possession, revivals, faith cures, Christian Sci- 
ence, and miracles. Psychological Aspects of Mormon Group Life 
was the title of a very interesting little book by E. E. Erikson, who 
was familiar with this American cult from his boyhood. Christian 
Science has also received some attention, more especially through 
several biographies of its able but neurotic founder. About the best 
known is E. F. Dakin’s The Biography of a Virginal Mind. A 
really scientific study of such material waits to be made. 
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LIBIDINAL 


Another important school of the last half of the century was 
that which stressed phallic symbolism under religious emblems, prac- 
tices, and beliefs. Thomas Inman led off in 1869 with a work on 
Symbolism Exposed and Explained. This was followed by Major- 
General G. E. R. Furlong’s Rivers of Life (1883). Then came a 
contribution by Luther Gulick on “Sex and Religion” in the Asso- 
ciation Outlook, in 1897-98. In 1901 Hylan’s Public Worship and 
Murisier’s Maladies du sentiment religieux were published. One 
of the most authoritative books of this series was Josiah Moses’s 
Pathological Aspects of Religion (1906), now out of print and hard 
to obtain. Finally, as we shall show, the phallic element has been 
stressed in recent Freudian literature. 

Psychoanalytic interpretations of religious phenomena com- 
mence with Freud’s famous Totem und Tabu, in so far as this was 
an attempt to explain the facts of totemism as then known to anthro- 
pologists in the light of knowledge about the Oedipus complex as 
gleaned in the consulting room. 

There are several enlightening references to religious matters in 
Freud’s extensive clinical and literary output. He does not, how- 
ever, devote a book to the topic until his declining years. This work, 
The Future of an Illusion,* is written in his most mature vein and 
graceful language, but as a scientific argument it is disappointing 
in its lack of conciseness and in its failure to penetrate far into the 
depths of religious sentiment. 

Freud considers that the mass of humanity can accept civilization 
only when it is forced upon them. They are reconciled to doing 
this by the possibility which religion offers them of sublimating 
many primitive instincts which civilization represses. 

Religion is, however, a structure built out of the life of fantasy 
having but little relation to reality. The accumulation of real knowl- 
edge about the universe is making it impossible for an ever increasing 
number of people to accept these fictions any longer. 

One of Freud’s followers to take up early the treatment of reli- 
gious problems from a psychoanalytic approach was Theodor Reik. 
An article by him on “Dogma und Zwangsiden” appeared in Jmago 
in 1921. His principal study of this character, Das Ritual (1931), 
was translated into English a few years ago. The International 
Journal of Psycho-Analysis has printed articles by him on “Mys- 


1926)” Freud, The Future of an Illusion, trans. W. D. Robson Scott (London, 
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ticism and Occultism,” ““The Therapy of the Neuroses and Religion,” 
“The Science of Religion,” “Mythology,” and “The Strange God 
and One’s Own God.”’?> Recently he wrote a book, Surprise and the 
Psycho-Analyst (1936), to explain and justify the process whereby 
the psychoanalyst applies the knowledge he had gained from analyz- 
ing one individual unconscious mind to interpreting other minds. 
Especially does he show how it can be properly applied to such psy- 
chological processes as forgetting (here he gives many case-histories ) 
and (as in his own earlier work) to ritual. Another German writer 
is Dr. E. Harms. The title of his work is Die Struktur des Reli- 
gidsen Menschen. 

Several of the psychoanalysts are not unfriendly to religion as an 
influence with sublimatory, stabilizing, or palliative possibilities for 
the neurotic, or as transforming his individual illness into a collective 
and more social type. None, I think, would accept it as ever a 
fully curative agent; and I know of only one who is a professing 
religionist ; I here refer to the Swiss, Pfarrer Otto Pfister. The fourth 
chapter of his Some Application of Psycho-Analysis is on “Psycho- 
Analysis and Philosophy,” and the fifth deals with ‘Psycho-Analysis 
and Missionary Work.” 

France, a country which was slow in taking up Freud’s methods, 
has naturally been behind in producing religious studies from that 
standpoint. But in 1934 an issue of the Revue francaise de psycho- 
analyse contained an article by Marie Bonaparte on “La pensée 
magique chez le primitif.’’ Grounding herself on various magical 
practices and beliefs, mostly cited from Frazer, Princesse Marie then 
presents the psychoanalytic interpretation. She follows this with 
an evaluation of magic practically and culturally. 

America also has made its contributions to our subject. Prolific, 
among its analytic writers, has been Mr. Theodore Schroeder, who 
has to his credit a long list of papers in periodicals and of short 
monographs. And if Positivism is not too remotely connected with 
religion, I might mention an article in the American Journal of 
Psycho-Analysis by P. Blanchard on ‘A Psycho-analytic Study of 
Auguste Comte.” 

The leading English psychoanalyst, Dr. Ernest Jones, has made 
some extremely valuable contributions on our topic. If we are inter- 
ested in mere superstitutions, his study of “The Symbolic Signif- 
icance of Salt’’ will be found a masterly example of the scientific 
essay, a closely knit argument based on great erudition. It is con- 


* Th. Reik, Surprise and the Psycho-analyst (London, 1936). 
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tained in his Essays in Applied Psycho-Analysis, which include also 
an essay of like character on the “Impregnation of the Blessed Vir- 
gin through the Ear”; i.e., an examination of the medieval legend, 
which had its counterpart in so many other religions, that the Im- 
maculate Conception was effected aurally by the Holy Ghost. Later 
religious essays have included “Zur Analyse der Christliche Reli- 
gion” and part of a symposium on Christianity. 

Dr. Jones’s chief excursion into the field of beliefs is, however, 
comprised of the second and fourth quarters of his work On the 
Nightmare. This was largely composed in 1909 and 1910, but com- 
pleted and published three years ago. Its first and third parts, the 
ones which most correspond to the title, are interesting to us here, 
only because it is claimed that nightmares are psychological relatives 
of, or even gave rise to, incubi, succubi, vampires, werewolves, 
witches, and the devil. The author easily demonstrates the lack of 
correlation between true nightmares (Ephialtes) and such alleged 
physical causes as gastric distress, and proceeds to offer psychological 
explanations showing them as consequent upon revivification of in- 
cest phantasies and masochism. Religion, especially Christianity, is 
regarded as essentially an attempt to solve the problems raised by 
man’s aggressiveness—particularly by the Oedipus complex. 

The five special medieval beliefs mentioned partake of the above 
characteristics of nightmares and of Christianity, to which are added 
certain peculiar determinants. The vampire conception owes some- 
thing to oral erotism of the sucking-stage and to necrophilia. The 
werewolf is more indebted to biting-stage oral erotism. Incubi 
and succubi are derived more purely from the same incest sources 
as the nightmare. The witch beliefs are an exteriorization of the 
sex conflicts of women. The devil, whose medieval form inherits 
the nature-elements and startlingness and physical appearance of 
Pan, the hoofs and tail of German forest sprites, the red beard and 
body odor of Thor, etc., represents alternating emulative and hostile 
wishes respecting one’s father. As the author is an authority on 
philology and folk-lore, as well as on psychoanalysis, his pages are 
crowded with facts to the point where one at times loses the thread 
of the argument. 

Among the earlier English writers whose approach was analytic 
was Dr. R. M. Rigall. His Religion and Psycho-Analysis, in which 
he seeks to show belief as objectively baseless, appeared several years 
ago. 
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Professor J. C. Flugel, in his very readable Psycho-analytic Study 
of the Family, devotes the thirteenth chapter to “Family Influences 
in Religion.”” He there explains how the ideal images which an 
infant forms of his parents—all-good, all-wise, all-powerful, all- 
loving, and, indeed, all-perfect—are not annihilated when with in- 
creased experience he “finds out” his father and mother in their 
true human frailty. Instead, they split off from the reality, to lead 
an independent existence as the gods, angels, heroes, saints, god- 
desses, virgins, etc. 

In 1926 appeared Moxon’s Freudian Essays in Religion and 
Science. 

Another English book of importance is Dr. Money-Kyrle’s The 
Meaning of Sacrifice (1929). The stress here is laid less than one 
would expect on the Oedipus complex, and need of compensation 
for it, but upon other psychoanalytic mechanisms. Meanwhile, a 
number of valuable papers have been appearing in the /nternational 
Journal of Psycho-Analysis, published in London. Its second vol- 
ume included one such on “The Science of Religion,’’ and another, 
which was by Dr. Owen Berkeley-Hill, on the “Religion, Philosophy 
and Character of the Hindus.”’ Dr. Melitta Schmideberg, also a mem- 
ber of the London group, in recent years has been publishing some 
papers in the same journal, which are extremely brilliant. In addi- 
tion to their psychological penetration, these bristle with an almost 
appalling collection of anthropological and folk-lore data. 

Finally, I should mention Dr. David Forsyth’s Psychology and 
Religion (1935). For, although he is not strictly a practicing psy- 
choanalyst, he writes from the angle of that body of knowledge, 
and incidentally he shows himself very accurately informed in it. 

This book is, however, essentially, although not in any unfair 
manner, polemical. To Dr. Forsyth religion is antiquated. As 
one science after another demarcated its field of real knowledge, reli- 
gion had in humiliation to withdraw therefrom. The history of this 
conflict is traced briefly in the book, as is that of the pagan origins 
of many Christian beliefs. Psychology has now wrested from reli- 
gion its last stronghold, that of the soul. With its potent new 
weapon, psychoanalysis, psychology can even explain how mankind 
came to make the ridiculous suppositions which religion puts 
forward. 

A defender of religion will remind us that when we explain we 
do not necessarily explain away. Also, he may, if a subtle philos- 
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opher, be able to point out some ways of escape for a refined deism 
which our author has not completely closed. But Dr. Forsyth’s 
lucid, well-organized attack is very devastating. The volume con- 
cludes with an attempt to find substitutes for the faiths and practices 
which have been destroyed. 


EcLEcTIC 

I have now dealt with such books as appear to be easily classi- 
fiable according to some special school. There remain those whose 
interpretations are more eclectic. Among these are N. W. Gren- 
stead’s Psychology and God'*® (1930), T. H. Hughes’s The New 
Psychology and Religious Experience (1935),‘* and Ernest M. 
Lignon’s The Psychology of Christian Personality.1% This last is 
not, as one might infer, a scientific analysis of the religious person- 
ality. It is a very straightforward attempt by the author to utilize 
his knowledge of psychology towards substantiating a series of ser- 
mons upon the Beatitudes. There are also F. R. Barry’s Chris- 
tianity and Psychology, K. Marechal’s psychological study of the 
mystics, and C. Miller’s The New Psychology and the Preacher. 

In 1930 appeared Psychology’s Defence of the Faith, by David 
Yellowlees. It met, as might be expected from the title, with con- 
siderable acclaim from the religious press. But its intentions outran 
the author’s capacity, for his acquaintance with contemporary psy- 
chology was gravely defective. 

This was, indeed, one of several books which have appeared 
lately as deliberate attempts to bolster up faith by recourse to the 
newly discovered facts of psychology. Unfortunately, they are gen- 
erally written by clergymen whose defective knowledge of our sci- 
ence lets them down at critical times. 

One effort of this kind was Mr. F. C. Carter’s Psychology and 
Sacraments. The author, an Anglican clergyman, is a thinker of abil- 
ity and candor, and his attempt deserves sympathy. He is troubled 
by dissentions within the church about sacraments. He trusts to 
bridge this and at the same time restore to pastors their old-time 
function as healers through the truths psychology has revealed. Mr. 
Carter makes a brave effort to stomach all of them, even the psycho- 
analytical ones which considerable sex-phobia on his part will not 
quite allow. 


%*N. W. Grenstead, “Psychology and God,” Princeton Review, XXX, No. 2. 
jo T. H. Hughes, The New Psychology and Religious Experience (New York, 
). 


*E. M. Lignon, The Psychology of Christian Personality (New York, 1935). 
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The spiritual life is likened by Mr. Carter to an attempt to bring 
a barge up a canal. Self-help (suggestion, meditation) get us a 
long way. But when we reach a lock in the canal, we can be raised 
to the next level only by outside help—the sacraments. Penance 
and accepting God’s forgiveness can help many people who now 
waste the time of physicians. 

Confirmation allows a priest to impart sex instruction, preferably 
by handing out White Cross League pamphlets. Matrimony should 
be “‘contracted under conditions . . . likely to stamp the unconscious 
with the recognition of the sacramental aspect.” Holy Unction 
should be restored to its original function of healing the sick. The 
technique recommended has three steps: probing the patient’s mind 
with questions, terminating the heritage of his past by absolution 
or prayer, and re-education by affirmations or prayer with meditation. 

The author of this book has read widely in both academic and 
analytic psychology, and is at once eclectic and ingenious in his 
endeavor to use them for his purposes. The professional psy- 
chologist will not, however, deem him to have succeeded altogether 
well. 

Dr. Henry S. Link’s The Return to Religion is, for a “‘popular” 
work, a rather good, commonsense plea for going to church on 
psychiatric grounds. It makes use of much case material. The author 
is director of the Psychological Service Center in New York City. 
As such, he dedicates his book to “the millions of grandparents” 
who gave their children more than we give ours, namely, religion. 
Dr. Link states that religion is a great support to these people against 
psychogenic illnesses. He brings in a great many case-histories to 
support his contention. At times, his discussion is psychological, 
but one searches in vain for evidence of familiarity with any classical 
psychologists of the subject such as Ames, Thouless, and others, or 
the analytic treatments by Money-Kyrle, Jones, or Reik, or anthro- 
pological views of such as Marett’s. 

Good and brief digests are given of the theology of Jeans, Hal- 
dane, Thompson, and Eddington. However, when discussing the 
attitudes of scientists to religion, he does not ask himself whether 
their competence in their own fields entitles them to be heard also in 
metaphysical matters ; moreover, he mentions only those men whose 
views have moved in the direction of religion. Even so, he con- 
fesses that the “new concepts of God .. . are not particularly in- 
spiring to worship.” The scope of the book includes also Ethical 
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Culture. The social gospel movement within the church as a means 
of keeping it alive he believes to be doomed. 

In conclusion, let me say that, despite the great number of works 
which have appeared on the subject, the treatment of religious 
phenomena by trained psychologists is a field which has been no 
more than fairly opened up. One needs only to subscribe to a news- 
paper in a position to include occasional descriptions of exotic reli- 
gious festivals (e.g., the Pinang Gazette, S. S.) or read some good 
summary of contemporary theological controversy (I suggest 
Wieman’s and Meland’s American Philosophies of Religion), let 
alone the well-thumbed volumes of Frazer and the anthropological 
books and journals, to possess a rich mine of fresh material. 











GERMAN SCIENCE OF CHARACTER 


Part I]. APPROACH FROM TYPOLOGY 


CHARLES SPEARMAN 


University of London 


In an earlier article this year,1 an account was given of German 
characterology as it has been developed out of general psychology 
in the great series of experimental researches executed by Ach and 
his collaborators. But these authors frequently brought their work 
into intimate connection with what had been done in the special 
field known as that of typology. Of this field also—particularly as 
cultivated in German-writing countries—we will now endeavour to 
give a description. | 


I. Concept oF “Type” 


” 


As to the precise meaning intended in the concept of a “‘type, 
there has been much unclearness, and even inconsistence. Accord- 
ing to the dictionary, it is: ““The general form, structure, or char- 
acter distinguishing a particular kind, group, or class of beings or 
objects.” But there is a tendency among authors to restrict some- 
what, the usage of the term, excluding from it all cases that are 
simple and retaining only the complex ones. Another usual re- 
striction is to confine it to ideal cases that in actual experience are 
imperfectly realised. And, indeed, some such qualifications to the 
concept of a type would appear to be indispensable, at any rate in 
individual psychology. For in default of them, there would be a 
separate type for every mental process whatever; one for each dis- 
tinguishable variety of knowing, each act of willing, and each state 
of feeling. The term would thus forfeit all scientific usefulness. 

On the other hand, the said limitations to the concept stand in 
the way of some of its not infrequent applications. An instance 
is ‘‘perseveration” ; this word, as used by its authors (some psychi- 
atrists and then G. E. Miiller), denotes such a simple process as the 


* Character and Personality, 1937, V, 177-201. 
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spontaneous recurrence of previously learnt syllables; accordingly, 
it no more constitutes a type in our present sense of the word than 
does, say, the original learning of them. 


II. PHtLosopHIC AND LITERARY WRITERS 


Adopting, then, this restricted sense of the term “‘type,’’ we may 
divide its exponents into two broad categories: on the one hand, 
those whose interests tend to be philosophical and literary; on the 
other, those who incline more to psychiatry and science. 

In the former class the most outstanding names are Dilthey, 
Spranger, and Klages. The chief theorem of Dilthey asserts that 
psychology is of two widely different kinds, which are respectively 
“describing” and “explaining.” The former consists in 


the representation of the constituents and connections that uniformly 
occur in every developed human life, as this is bound together in a 
single system; that is not added in thought or inferred, but experienced. 
In the works of poets, in reflections on life as these have been expressed 
by great authors, a Seneca, a Marcus Aurelius, an Augustine, a 
Machiavelli, a Pascal, in these lies a comprehension of Man in his entire 
reality. All explaining psychology remains far behind it. 


Now, this exaltation of the “describing” sort of psychology at 
the expense of the “explaining’”’ sort would appear to exercise an 
enormous influence upon German thinkers. But surely Dilthey 
has gone too far. One may demur at the statement that the said 
authors have “comprehended Man in his entire reality,” and may 
suggest that even the greatest of them has left a large part of reality 
untouched. Further, conceding freely that in psychological science 
description is far ahead of explanation, one may still see no reason 
for representing the two as opposed to one another. On the con- 
trary, description is just the material upon which all explanation is 
obliged to work. The two are not rivals, but pictures. 

The great pupil of Dilthey has been Spranger, for whom, how- 
ever, the psychology preferred to the explaining sort is no longer 
“descriptive,” but “understanding.” This latter sort he defines : 


The very complex theoretical act by which apprehend the inward 
meaningful connection in the existence and action, the experience and 
conduct, of a man or group of men. 


I call a functional connection “meaningful” when all the partial proc- 
esses contained in it can be understood from their relation to total- 
processes that have value. 
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Here again is something that cannot easily be accepted. 

Eisler defines a value (Wert) as that which “seems desirable on 
account of its being serviceable for a purposive will.” 

Accordingly, Dilthey’s principle would seem to imply the strange 
doctrine that purpose must be taken into account in order to under- 
stand why a man does anything, but not to explain why he does it. 
For the rest, Spranger sails along plainly enough. His objects of 
value are respectively : knowledge, utility, art, sympathy, power, and 
religion. Predominant desire for each of these six objects is taken 
by him to constitute a separate individual type. 

Passing on to his contemporary Klages, here we encounter a 
doctrine similar in general spirit, though divergent in detail. We 
now meet a “system of driving forces,’ which are respectively 
spiritual, personal, and sensuous. Each of these three is partitioned 
further. Thus, the spiritual kind includes on the one hand self- 
devotion, and on the other self-assertion. The former breaks up 
yet again into thirst for truth, love of beauty, and love of justice. 
And so the pigeonholing continues. Out of all these “forces’’ there 
arises a corresponding maze of types. 


III. KRETSCHMER 


Widely different becomes the atmosphere when we pass from 
Spranger and Klages to Kretschmer and Jaensch. With the latter 
two we are no longer dominated by philosophical cogitations but 
presented with definite verifiable observations. 

From Kretschmer we get the great pair of types which have 
been called schizoid and cycloid. 

Here we encounter two new fundamental features. One is a 
connection with bodily physique; in continuation, it would appear, 
of the French work on bodily types. Of these, Kretschmer found 
three main kinds: asthenic, characterised by 


a deficiency in thickness combined with an average unlessened length; 
athletic, recognisable by 

the strong development of the skeleton, the musculature and also the 
skin : 

and the pyknic, which has 


pronounced peripheral development of the head, breast and stomach, 
and a tendency to a distribution of fat about the trunk with a more 
graceful construction of the shoulders and extremities. 
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Now these three types of body are said to be intimately related to 
those of mind, and in such wise that the great majority of the 
asthenics and athletics are schizoid, whereas the pyknics are almost 
exclusively cycloid. 

The other fundamental feature in Kretschmer’s types is their 
connection with insanity. The mental character of the schizothyme 
is taken to be that of the disorder called dementia praecox, whereas 
the cyclothyme are said to resemble the sufferers from the circular 
or manic-depressive disorder. 

The schizoid attributes of character “looked at from the sur- 
face, are as follows, arranged according to their statistical fre- 
quencies” : 

1. Unsociable, quiet, reserved, serious (humourless), eccentric. 

2. Timid, shy, with fine feelings, sensitive, nervous, excitable, fond 


of nature and books. 
3. Pliable, kindly, honest, indifferent, dull-witted, silent. 


The basis of the schizoid temperament consists in combining the 
extremes of excitability and dullness. 


He alone has the key to the schizoid temperament, who has clearly 
recognised that the majority of schizoids are not either over-sensitive 
or cold, but that they are over-sensitive and cold at the same time. 


Turning to the cycloid attributes, the most frequent and always 
recurring we find to be the following: 


1. Sociable, good-natured, friendly, genial ; 

2. Cheerful, humourous, jolly, hasty ; 

3. Quiet, calm, easily depressed, soft-hearted. 
Combined with the cheerful disposition of the cycloid, everyone recog- 
nises that, in the majority of cases there goes a simple acceleration of 
psychic tempo. The combination of the two, one calls the hypomanic 
temperament. The psychic tempo of the more depressive cycloids is 
similar to that of the hypomanics, as regards the lack of tenacity, sys- 
tem, and sequence, and the absence of complicated inhibitions and com- 
plex mechanisms. Their tempo, however, is simple, even, and slow. 
The movements are cautious and economical; their thoughts take time, 
the decisions ripen slowly. 


To this comparatively bare summary of his types Kretschmer 
adds an extraordinary profusion of interesting and even dramatic 
specifications, variations, and concrete illustrations. 
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IV. THe JAENSCH BROTHERS 


Only second to the types of Kretschmer—and according to some 

authorities even superior to them—stand in German opinion those 
of Jaensch. But here the situation is in some ways more com- 
plicated. The start came from the observation that in some dis- 
tricts the great majority of children between ten and twelve years 
old have extremely vivid images. Such children are said to belong 
to the eidetic type, the others being non-eidetic. But the “eidetic 
images” among themselves were found to present two types: those 
which are not under voluntary control and those which are so. The 
former resemble what are commonly called after-images, whereas 
the latter are more like memory images. These characteristics are 
generalised by Jaensch as follows: 
Where these two totally different types of image occur, we are also 
dealing with totally different types of mind. The mental organism of 
individuals with the rigid images is in extreme cases fitted together 
out of pieces, as it were, like a machine; the individuals with the labile 
images which stand closer to memory images, in pronounced cases pre- 
sent an organic unity in which the component parts are from the start in 
closest connection and interaction. In this type the mental functions 
inter penetrate, as it were; in the other they behave as though dissociated 
from one another, e.g. corresponding to the images that force them- 
selves on the observer’s notice, and persist even against his will, there 
can be ideas that seem no less alien to the personality and are felt as 
foreign bodies like the images. 

Moreover, like Kretschmer, he connects his two types with cor- 
responding mental disorders. The persons whose minds are rel- 
atively ‘disintegrated’ he assigns to the T-type on account of their 
resemblance to the titanoid psychotics; the relatively integrated per- 
sons go to the B-type because of resembling sufferers from what is 
called in Germany the Basedow syndrome (it was really discovered 
by the English surgeon, Graves, in 1835). 

Here again, too, a relation is traced to bodily conditions, but 

this time not so much anatomical as rather physiological : 
In the first type the after-image-like eidetic images point to a heightened 
sensitivity of the optic sensorial nerves and their nearest connections in 
the central organ. Entirely corresponding to this we find an increase 
in the sensitivity of motor nerves to electrical and mechanical stimula- 
tion (the so-called Erbs phenomenon, facialis phenomenon of various 
degrees, etc.) as well as a lowering of the different sensory and sensible 
thresholds to the same stimuli. 


Their eyes are small, deep-set, comparatively lifeless, without lustre, 
with no “soulful” expression. 
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But in the second type: 


Apart from the moist, luminous eye, there is a large number of other 
symptoms pointing to heightened vegetative sensitivity, particularly to 
mental stimuli. Wasomotor processes and the pulse are easily affected, 
especially by mental, but also by bodily conditions; arythmic respira- 
tion, that is, changes in the frequency of the pulse during breathing, 
strong tendency to perspire, etc., are common. Individuals of this 
type are predominantly gracefully built, and have a soft, satin or silky 
skin with a low resistance to electric currents. 


However, the original eidetic typology has undergone many sub- 
sequent modifications and embellishments. Thus the disintegrated 
T-type turns into the S-type; here the mind undergoes dissolution 
(Aufldsung), and, at the limit, decomposition (Zersetzung). It is 
autistic and ego-centric. It suffers from anxiety. It approximates 
to schizophrenia. The old B-type, now rechristened J-type, is the 
reverse of all these things. 

This time, however, the author introduces some finer differen- 
tiations. His S splits up into Si, Se, and D. Si is soft, pliable, 
of loose structure and untrustworthy; to this class the Celtic races 
belong; also political liberals. An Se mind has the advantage of 
being rational in its upper part (Oberbau). To this subtype are 
unexpectedly assigned those politicians who are more Nazi than the 
Nazis. Last comes D, or final disintegration. 

The J’s similarly divide up into Ji, Je, and J3. From Si: to 
Ji there is a smooth and easy transition. Persons belonging to the 
latter are “‘unconditionally integrated with the outer world”; they 
include the South Germans and the Italians. The J2’s are only 
conditionally integrated with the outer world; they have high ideals. 
The Jg’s are integrated, not outwards, but inwards. They include 
the North Germans and the English. 


V. Krou AND His COLLABORATORS 


Now, we go on to yet a third great domain of typological re- 
search. This has concerned itself, not with originating types, but 
with verifying and developing them. There has been much experi- 
mentation done, as with Ach. Now, however, the typological results 
are no mere by-product of the work, but its direct primary aim. The 
following enumeration of the chief experiments may, after the 
exciting literature recorded above, be found by some readers com- 
paratively dull. But very different will be the verdict of anyone 
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who has sufficient training and interest really to appreciate the main 
points at issue. 

For the largest share of the work accomplished in this direction, 
a tribute of thanks seems due to Kroh and his collaborators. And 
among these a conspicuous place must be allowed to Pfahler. This 
author begins by considering typology in general. He makes a fun- 
damental distinction between the attained types which can actually 
be observed and the innate ones which can only be assumed hypo- 
thetically. The former, he says, involve both mental content and 
mental form, whereas the latter are limited to form: 


The concept of dispositions, with reference to the inheritance of content- 
attributes, must be replaced by that of inheritance of purely formal 
dispositions. 


Most of the types previously advocated are said by him to be only 
“attained.” He credits Kretschmer with pushing beyond this and 
on towards the more radical innate kind; but he objects that here 
Kretschmer went astray, in that he took these radical types to con- 
sist of differences in temperament. Pfahler for his part considers 
the basic differences to lie in the “receptive and elaborative func- 
tions” (Aufnahme- und Verarbeitungs- Funktionen) ; these are not 
affective but cognitive. In fact, he finds that his views and types 
have their closest agreement, not so much with those of Kretschmer 
as rather with those of Jaensch. 

Turning from Pfahler’s theoretical to his experimental contri- 
butions, we learn that these have been done on singularly few subjects. 
One consisted in submitting five well-known university students to 
Rorschach’s Inkblot test and finding that those judged to be schizo- 
thyme had greater difficulty in interpreting the blots than had the 
cyclothyme. Even his other experiment was done on only seven 
children. Those who were taken to be schizothyme gave fewer in- 
terpretations to the blots, showed a greater difficulty in memorising 
series of unconnected words, and were less fluent in devising titles 
for these. 

Another notable research published under the auspices of Kroh 
was that of Lutz. This time the subjects were thirty students of 
pedagogy, four being women. Most of the experiments consisted 
in displaying repeatedly a number of simple coloured forms for a 
fraction of a second; the situation and size of the forms remained 
always the same, whereas the colour and position changed. After- 
wards the subjects had to report what they had seen. Their reactions 
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were measured in respect of: a total amount remembered, and b 
proportion of forms remembered to that of colours. From the re- 
sults the author infers that people can be divided into three groups: 
form-seers, form-colour-seers, and colour-seers. The subjects then 
had to fill out a questionnaire; the number of times was counted 
that each attributed to himself a trait deemed to be schizoid (or 
cycloid). This number was reported to have a high correlation 
with the tendency to see form (or colour). The author also infers 
from his results that the schizothyme subjects have a smaller span 
of attention than the cyclothyme. This is explained as follows: 


The schizothyme individual does not give himself up naively to nature. 
... Even in receiving a stimulus, he adopts a selective attitude. ... A 
necessary consequence of this fundamental atittude is the compulsion 
to a definite selection of objects . .., also a limitation of the space of 
attention for the purpose of better elaboration of the external stimuli. 


Another collaborator of Kroh on the same topic has been Dam- 
bach. His subjects were a school class of thirty-five children having 
an average age of ten years. These had to perform simultaneously 
a principal task and a subordinate one. The former consisted in 
memorising verses of poetry and pairs of words. The latter was 
supplied by drawing simple figures, writing letters and numbers, 
and memorising simple meaningful visual forms. The author here 
appends the astonishing remark: “The differences of intelligence, 
often considerable between different pupils, was not regarded by us 
as a source of error.” As regards the results, the children were 
divided into three groups according as the disturbance of the prin- 
cipal task by the subordinate one was great, medium, or small. 

The children then had to fill out a questionnaire, and according 
to its results were divided into schizothyme and cyclothyme. Be- 
tween the experimental and the questionnaire classifications there 
was reported to be a very close corresponderze. Furthermore, the 
children were tested as to their preference for form as compared with 
colour. These results also were said to correspond closely with 
those of disturbance of the primary task in the previous experiment. 
This disturbance was found to be greatest when the type was “lepto- 
some’’; least, when it was pyknic. 

The next member of this group to be cited here is Vollmer. One 
set of tasks is again devoted to measuring the span of attention. 
Many of them consisted again in comprehending material that was 
presented repeatedly for very brief periods. In one case the material 
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consisted of half-a-dozen consonants which had to be read. In an- 
other case, it was about the same number of dots which had to be 
counted. In yet another case it was polysyllabic words to be read, 
and so on; altogether there were six tests. 

Two more tests aimed at distinguishing between “fluctuating” 

and “‘fixating’’ attention. One of these tests was the well-known 
cancellation of given letters in a printed passage. A subject’s score 
was the proportion of the right answers to that of the wrong. The 
other test was the copying of words exposed as in the experiments 
of Lutz. The test was justified by Vollmer as follows: 
The individuals with fluctuating attitude of attention seek to grasp the 
word presented fully, without noticing exactly its single elements; 
whereas those experimental subjects were counted as the fixating ob- 
servers, who possessed the tendency to grasp the details sharply. 

Another test was that which arrived at distinguishing subjective 
from objective apprehension. Here again words were exposed and 
read in much the same way as before. 

A further test had to distinguish “analytic” from “synthetic” 
apprehension. Here pictures and handwritings are exposed. The 
analytic subject was he who picked out details; the synthetic he 
who followed his total-impression. 

Very similar would seem to have been the tests for “discrete” 
and “total’’ attention. All these tests were judged to agree very 
well with the subjects’ questionnaire determination as schizothymes 
or cyclothymes. 

Rather different is the story when we come to Bayer. Here, the 
experiments aimed at measuring “perseveration” as contrasted with 
tendencies to “‘association.”” The subjects were thirteen students of 
pedagogy, well acquainted with Kretschmer’s work. The procedure 
consisted in exposing pair-wise three-letter nonsense syllables, each 
sixteen times altogether. An association-tendency was taken to be 
manifested when a syllable recalled that which had been previously 
paired with it; a perseveration-tendency, when it recalled one en- 
tirely different from this. On the results, the subjects were divided 
into three groups: associative, perseverative, and mixed. To estab- 
lish the Kretschmer types, each subject was provided with the 
questionnaire, and judged himself. The issue showed that every 
subject judged some of his traits to be schizothyme and some cyclo- 
thyme. In consequence, Bayer says, “A numerical union of the 
results is out of the question.” Nevertheless, he goes on to assert 
that the test and the questionnaire show “‘a clear positive correlation.” 
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Another member of this notable group, Hans Lamparter, ap- 
proached the topic from a study of typical kinds of pictorial creative 
ability (Gestaltung). The subjects were eighteen children and one 
adult. These were tested as to their preference for form or colour. 
An attempt to classify them according to the schizoid and cycloid 
types appears to have somehow failed. As regards the pictorial 
tests, in some the subjects had to construct an object by pasting 
together given material; for instance, pictures of single grapes had 
to be cut out and stuck on paper in such wise as to represent a bunch. 
In other tests, the task was to draw details in an object outlined. 
Among further tests were some of imaginative modelling and 
painting. 

The results were said to show that with the form-seers the pic- 
torial creative process is usually: 


An action undertaken immediately upon hearing the order to create. Its 
result is a picture with fixed outlines in all its parts but at least finished 
in its ground-structure. It is already completed before the beginning 
of the manual work of representation. 


There was reported a strong tendency to geometrical designs, to the 
use of symbols, and to the representation of general ideas. 

The colour-seer, on the contrary, prefers not the general but the 
particular. With him the pictorial creative process ‘‘is endless, the 
production itself is like an inexhaustible creation out of a rich 
wealth of forms.” 

More surprising still about this preference for form or colour 
is the intimate connection which it was reported by Paul Lamparter 
to have with musical ability. This author goes so far as to say 
that out of 135 subjects not one colour-seer was found to be un- 
musical, although indeed he concedes that occasionally a form-seer 
can be musical. 

As belonging to this group we may take finally the work of 
Dieter on typical forms of thinking. The total number of experi- 
mental subjects was 152, but only 19 of these seem to have been 
taken into account. These constituted a single class in their seventh 
school-year. The tests were the familiar ones of Masselon. As 
many sentences as possible had to be written containing four given 
words, e.g., sign-post, child, fall, wire. 

On this comparatively slender material, the author builds up an 
amazingly vast edifice. The types discovered by him were brought 
under the following four main headings: productive-logical con- 
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struction (p), schematic-logical construction (s), teleoform com- 
bination (t), and totalising combinations (g). An extremely long 
list of characters are reported to distinguish the p and s types from 
the t and g. Instances are: strong complex-qualitative connection; 
small average construction; material and formal continuity; actual- 
isation of knowledge-complexes; dominance of intellectual com- 
plex-qualities ; indecision and clumsiness. Furthermore, there are 
whole chapters devoted to the following: thought-types; persevera- 
tion and association; isolation of parts; identification and discrim- 
ination; principle of ordering; generalising and individualising 
thought; dominating and equalising thought; observation of form 
and attention. On the whole, the implication seems to be that the 
p and s types are schizothyme, whereas the ¢ and g types are 
cyclothyme. 


VI. OTHER AUTHORS 


We may conclude with a few words to exemplify the other Ger- 
man writers on this topic. 

Thus Wartegg reports having applied to a dozen university 
teachers the well-known test where certain lines or other marks 
have to be completed into some sort of picture. He finds that the 
performance falls into three types that are genetically successive: 
eidetic presentation, productive phantasy, and ideal valuation. 

Mall finds that all such types as extrovert and introvert, co- 
herence with outer world and incoherence, are liable to change. The 
type cannot mean more than a general tendency. 

Hellpach tells us that the eidetic type, between ten and twelve 
years, is only a passing phase. It is preceded by about five years of 
understanding, which he calls noesis. And it is succeeded by another 
five years of adolescent rebelliousness, which he calls thymosis. 

Zeddies endeavours to show that the influence of type upon will- 
power is complex. He says that the schizothyme or introvert gains 
in this respect, inasmuch as his purposes persist long and intensely ; 
but he loses in that he cannot do different things at the same time. 

Firgau makes an interesting comparison between structure typol- 
ogy (Jaensch), constitution typology (Kretschmer), and production 
typology (Ach). 

Lastly may be mentioned a recent book by Helwig on character- 
ology in general. In point of fact, he confines himself to the work 
done in Germany. But he explains this on the ground that his 
country “‘has decidedly taken the lead.” 
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All problems of character, he says, “centre on the central prob- 
lem: the concept of the type.”” This concept he identified with that 
of an “experience-quality” (Erlebnisqualitat). “It lies in between 
the Object and the Subject”; as an example, he cites the case where 
we say that “a forest gives the impression of sadness” (wirke 
traurig). He elucidates the matter by declaring that “all experience- 
qualities are types. And all types are experience-qualities.” To 
make the situation still clearer, he adds: “type-predicates designate 
the mode of appearance of things as refracted in our experience.” 
Coming down from these metaphysical heights, he says that all types 
lie between opposite poles. Each type expresses the whole character 
in a definite perspective. They are infinitely numerous. They have 
no lines of demarcation, but only degrees of likeness. 

After this general orientation, he proceeds to depict and criticise 
the current particular typologies. One class consists of merely pop- 
ular notions. Another class embraces the “systematic” authors, 
including Schiller, Nietzsche, Jaspers, Spranger, and Jung. The 
latter is handled rather roughly: ‘““What can this opposition (imade 
by Jung) between extro- and introversion be supposed to mean?... 
It is so void and vague, that all contraries can find a place in it... . 
Jung contents himself with pictures upon pictures, and loses himself 
in such associative progression from picture-resemblance to picture- 
resemblance, that hardly one of the problems at issue is really 
grasped.” 

Helwig’s third class of typologies includes the ‘“‘medical ones’’ 
of Kretschmer and the brothers Jaensch. 

From this description of the typologies, Helwig goes on to dis- 
cuss the systematic development of characterology. The doctrine of 
Kretschmer is credited with being at any rate the first attempt in 
this direction. That of Klages is said to be too mixed and changing 
for such a purpose. A few words are given to the doctrine of 
psychoanalysis; this is said not to contain the concept of character 
at all, but nevertheless to lead up to it. 


VII. Review 
Turning to a critical review of all this German typology, the 
present writer can say that for his part he has at first sight found its 
developments—the heights and breadths of its descriptions, together 
with the simple security of its experimental tests—extraordinarily 
impressive. But he must admit that further consideration has led to 
serious misgivings. 
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To begin with, there is the discouraging fact that such types are 
no new thing, but on the contrary have been put forward from the 
earliest times. Whether we go back two hundred years to Earl and 
La Bruyere, or two thousand years to Theophrastus, we still find 
pictures that can well stand comparison with those which we have 
just seen. But what scientific psychologist has ever found per- 
manent inspiration in descriptions of such a kind? 

Nor does much comfort derive from submitting the modern types 
to closer scrutiny. Helwig, as we saw, reproaches Jung with doing 
nothing but losing himself in futile ‘associative progression from 
picture-resemblance to picture-resemblance.’’ Cannot something of 
this reproach fairly be extended to the other typologists also? Are 
not their vast perspectives largely built up of disconcertingly far- 
fetched analogies? 

Again, how can the alleged fact of correspondence of these types 
with anatomical and physiological structure, as also with elementary 
abilities, be reconciled with the repeated observation that the types 
are always changing (see Wartegg, Hellpach, and many others). 
Furthermore, the questionnaires upon which such exclusive reliance 
has been placed yield admittedly inconsistent results (see, for in- 
stance, Bayer). Again, how can we have confidence in the alleged 
coincidence of the different type-pairs with one another, when we 
recall that the different typologists have taken their observations 
from quite different insanities? Is not the plausibility of such asser- 
tions about the types derived from just their “vagueness and void- 
ness” about which Helwig complains ? 

But by far the most serious trouble of all—at once the chief 
explanation and a fatal aggravation of those just enumerated— 
would appear to lie in the way that the typologists approach the 
primary task of characterology, which is to determine: What goes 
with What. This determination includes: (a) all assembling of the 
different traits into a single type; and (b) the possible connection of 
the type as a whole with appropriate mental tests. 

Now, the most usual manner in which such determinations have 
been made can hardly be spared the condemnation voiced (in another 
context) by Claude Bernard. He says: “When one begins to base 
opinions upon feeling, upon inspiration, or upon a more or less vague 
intuition about things, one is outside of science.” 

And in the comparatively few cases where such “inspiration” 
of the typologists has been replaced by definite statistics, these ap- 
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pear to have been extraordinarily amateurish. Exclusive reliance 
is placed on the notoriously fallible procedure of comparing extreme 
cases. Correlations are naively derived from consideration of half- 
a-dozen individuals. Coefficients and sampling errors seem to be 
almost unknown. Still less are there any signs of acquaintance with 
the technique of “partial” and “multiple” correlation. As for the 
theory of factors, of this there is not a whisper. But most gravely 
damaging of all, perhaps, is the not infrequent allegation of results 
that trained statisticians know to be too good. 

In conclusion, these typological theories must, it would seem, be 
regarded as still unproved. Much that they state is probably true 
enough ; but we do not yet know what this is. 

On the other hand, if in all this statistical handling the German 
work appears to lag far behind the Anglo-Saxon, what shall we say 
about the psychological content to be handled? Here by all odds, 
the boot is on the other leg. In wealth of suggestion, and even in 
genuine insight, the Germans manifest a most edifying contrast to 
the meaningless and arid tables which too often cover the pages of 
their rivals. 

The natural solution of the difficulty seems to be that the two 
groups of scientists should join hands—or, to keep up the preceding 
simile—should join legs, and thus have a boot upon each! 
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THE PERSONALITY OF THE OJIBWA 


RUTH LANDES 


Columbia University 


The personality of the Ojibwa Indians! cannot be understood 
apart from the social conditions that foster it, and among these the 
conditions of the livelihood quest are of special importance. These 
Indians live in southwest Ontario on the eastern edge of the Great 
Plains, but still in the woodlands, a country of many lakes, scrubby 
timber, and harsh climate. They have always been wandering hunt- 
ers, pursuing the deer, moose, elk, caribou, and bear that inhabited 
the country in limited numbers. The chief economic reliance was 
on these great and solitary animals, but in historic times they sup- 
plemented it by trapping fur for the trade. 

As game was scarce, men were compelled to hunt singly, or at 
most in couples. Each man required a great extent of hunting land 
to maintain himself and his family. The winter lodge was situated 
at some central point of the hunter’s territory; because of the great 
distances and also because of the extreme cold, a lodge was com- 
pletely inaccessible for about six months of the year. The family 
felt that it lived alone in the world. For the hunter this was even 
more emphasized than for the wife and children, because he spent 
successive days and nights alone following deer tracks or supervis- 
ing the trapping lines. He always knew that the land over which 
he roamed was his exclusively, by rights of use and pre-emption, 
and, according to tribal custom, he was allowed to shoot trespassers 
at sight. But trespassers rarely came, for not only was the country 
vast, but they well knew that two men—much less, two families— 
could not survive over any period from the proceeds of a limited 
area. Sometimes a man invited guests to hunt or trap on his lands, 
but the invitation was extended only under exceptional circumstances 
and was always economically justified; the invitation was hedged 


1These Indians are located on the Manitou Reserve, near Emo, Ontario. I 
visited them in the summers of 1932 and 1933, under the auspices of the Council for 
Research in the Social Sciences of Columbia University. 
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around with precise conditions defining the length of the guest’s 
stay, the number of daily hunting hours, the number of animals with 
which he would content himself, the weapons he would use, shar- 
ing, ete. 

Late in March, when the thaw commences, each family leaves 
the winter grounds for the sugar bush, which is also owned privately. 
The same economic conditions obtain as in the winter, but there is a 
social modification that to an outsider appears slight, but to an 
Ojibwa is of revolutionary importance. This is the companionship 
of another family, which is readily invited because the sugar groves 
are large in area and abundant in sugar trees. This is the hunter’s 
first social orientation of the year, and it dizzies him with excite- 
ment. The companion families are usually close relatives or close 
friends, and the arrangements have been made the previous year. 

In May commences a crescendo of social life, for the families 
from a large region leave the sugar groves for certain traditionally 
occupied fishing grounds and berry patches, which compose the vil- 
lage site. For two and a half months as many as ten or fifteen 
families may congregate here. The social life reaches a climax 
towards the middle of August; and as the weather grows colder, the 
village or neighborhood of wigwams breaks up, each family leaving 
for various rice-beds. The life during this early fall period is 
similar to that of the sugar period. A month later the families 
move again, each en route to the winter home, going there by easy 
stages, as the men shoot ducks and trap casually. In October they 
are established on their isolated hunting grounds for the coming six 
months’ season, confined by the scarcity of game, and imprisoned 
by the deep snows and cold. 

The child’s most significant lessons are learned during the with- 
drawn winter months. Overt manifestations of affection are tabu, 
and marked avoidance is enforced among housemates of the opposite 
sex. These housemates are typically the brother and sister, but a 
modified avoidance—or, as the Ojibwa term it, “respect’”—exists 
among parents and children of opposite sex, and among siblings of 
the same sex. Spouses also might as well be “respect”’ relatives so 
far as gestures go, and show they are not only by the jocular free- 
dom of their speech. These lessons are well learned, and the children 
have no models that would tempt them to break the repressive pattern. 

These repressive measures seem to produce no obvious traumatic 
effects. Certainly the Indian remains conventionally loyal to his 
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parents and siblings, aiding them in economic extremities, and de- 
fending them in blood feuds. 

To the Ojibwa the point of these seemingly unwarm, respectful 
ways is not so much sexual discipline (for in the summer time, sub 
rosa, children of different families are allowed free sexual play) 
as economic discipline. From the very first days of life, the boy 
baby is taught that life is a battle with vast forces for the prize of 
a bare piece of meat and a hide blanket, a battle which he must fight 
alone, for everyone else is occupied with his own private desperate 
battle. He must not be dependent on others; by the age of three 
he is able to strike birds dead, a few years later he manages simple 
traps, soon he hunts with his father, and by twelve or fifteen years 
he is able to leave the family ledge for his own hunting grounds. 
Along with the insistence on economic individualism, the boy is 
taught to come to grips with the supernaturals, the very masters of 
his fate. Frequently, for a period of years, his elders drive him 
out to fast in some lonely spot and thus make himself receptive to 
supernatural communications. In part, this stresses their point that 
human beings can be of no fundamental aid to him: he must look 
for support to a supernatural benefactor whom he will attach to 
himself. People with a gift for receiving visions thus turn more 
or less completely away from simple, warm relations with their kind; 
and in extreme cases when they have acquired much power, deal with 
other Indians only for the purpose of injuring or killing them. 

The fast is significant for several reasons. First, it is an enact- 
ment of the Indian’s constant dread of hunger. He pities himself 
enormously as a prospective victim of starvation, and hopefully 
projecting this mood, he says, “A supernatural will reveal himself 
to me because he pities my state and wants to comfort me.” Sec- 
ondly, to be seriously hungry is a confession of defeat and therefore 
a source of shame; and the faster hopes to placate the latent hostility 
of the supernatural by humbling himself to the most shameful 
depths. 

When a youngster first secures a vision, he is anxious to discuss 
it with his elders, but they silence him immediately. Again, he is 
thrust away from fellowship with Indians and reminded to sub- 
stitute the supernatural. “Do not tell us about the Dream,” they 
say. “That is your own private property, the most valuable you 
will ever have. You will forfeit it by talking about it with others. 
Keep it secret, even on your deathbed, else the supernatural will be 
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offended and leave you. Keep returning to him .. . fast con- 
tinually, until the spirit is so real to you that you can practically 
touch it.” 

In time the visionary introjects the personality and abilities at- 
tributed to the spirit. He envisages supernatural beings usually in 
the forms of the animals hunted so anxiously; therefore, they are 
large and strong, with lonely brooding habits, and are usually with- 
out families. They are super-deer, super-moose, and super-bear. 
The faster yearns to be like them, believing they have every advan- 
tage over him since they are the source of all economic satisfactions, 
and believing too that identification with an animal spirit facilitates 
the hunt of its earthly kin. The faster hears the spirit adopt him as 
a namesake and so inaugurate the mystic identification; later the 
faster renews the identification by various sacred observances and 
mystic mimetic enactments of this supernatural. He sees the soli- 
tude of his winter life as the solitude of a woodlands animal; and 
at night he leaves his human body on his bed to stalk the country 
in the guardian animal’s shape. He introjects the supernatural ideal 
so far as to claim that a tiny replica of it is secreted within him. 
Thus, one woman has a tiny bear in her lumbar region, and a man 
has a tiny moose. When a person falls ill, he claims that it is in 
sympathy with the illness of the tiny replica. The usual Indian re- 
mains fearful and awed of supernaturals, never feeling full confi- 
dence in the protective relationship (which is a violation of dogma, 
but has an unconscious origin explained below) ; but a shaman (a 
chronic visionary with exceptional abilities as a hunter or curer) 
claims to leave such uncertainty far behind, and calls himself not 
human, but manitou, a god. 

This personality omnipresent among the Ojibwa is excellently 
adapted to the winter life, but it finds itself in constant difficulties 
in the summer when custom thrusts a number of families into close 
proximity. Impelled by his training, the Indian strains to withdraw 
from the social requirements of the summer, but custom pins him 
to the spot, as also, no doubt, does curiosity and the need for di- 
version. The group in the neighborhood considers itself an entity, 
for it has inhabited the spot for untold summers, and it distinguishes 
itself from other like groups. Yet there is no political organization, 
and no leader is recognized. The village as such never undertakes 
important activities, although a man with visionary support may call 
a meeting of the other male villagers for the purposes of organizing 
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a dance, a raid, or a summer fast for pubescent boys. This is called 
a council, but it has no political value, attendance is optional, and 
anyone may dissent from the council’s decision. Sociologically, the 
village is only an aggregate of the families. 

In keeping with his winter personality, an Ojibwa even in the 
summer never organizes comprehensive activities, except in his per- 
sonal name. If the village dances, it is because John gives a dance 
to which he has issued private invitations. There are no group hunts 
or fishing or berry-picking parties, but each person goes out by him- 
self, never thinking of others except to wonder if they will get the 
jump on him. Unlike neighboring tribes such as the Dakota, he 
does not think of aiding the needy unless these come begging to him; 
then he aids them, because he knows they have reached an extremity 
analogous to that of the reduced hunter who begs rights on some- 
one else’s grounds. There is no sense of responsibility for the group, 
and no clear feeling of identification. 

But there is great anxiety, and hostility. It is as though the 
Ojibwa can never free himself from the wariness proper to the 
winter, and at all times views the proximity of other Indians as a 
threat. He is achingly alive to the people about him. Unless drunk, 
one man never meets another with a frank relaxed manner. With a 
poker face he watches his companion, trying to penetrate his mo- 
tivations and fortifying his own defenses. Even those whom he 
calls friends he does not trust to the extent of dispensing with pro- 
tective magic. The older a man grows, the more confirmed these 
habits become, and are expressed in the most extreme degree by the 
shaman, who sees scorn in any one else’s well-being and rejection in a 
passing child’s lightest laugh. Just as a hunter is allowed to shoot 
a trespasser on sight, so a shaman strikes with evil magic anyone 
who he thinks has threatened or insulted him. 

Games are played in the summer villages, and at these times the 
Indian is at his wariest, and his self-regard at its most vulnerable. 
A winner is actually in danger of his life, for he encroaches upon 
the self-regard of the loser; any defeated person may draw a stealthy 
knife upon him, or mutter magical threats which will be fulfilled in 
the winter as starvation and death. A man is ashamed not only to be 
defeated by an opponent but also to be outshone by a partner. Part- 
nerships and teams often break up, and the disgruntled one is at no 
loss to pick quarrels which may grow to threatening proportions. 
Complete trust exists only among members of one domicile, where 
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in the winter the household mates play the same games without 
hostility. 

All relations with women are couched similarly in terms of dan- 
gerous conflict between a winner and a loser. In the summer there 
are numerous adulteries, elopements, and divorces, and these pro- 
voke fights, occasional deaths, and dire threats. The violence is typ- 
ically among men, for sexual irregularities are regarded as poaching, 
or as a neck-and-neck race for game. The term for flirting is “hunt- 
ing women,” using the same verb as in “hunting deer.” 

Even children’s quarrels are threatening to an Ojibwa. Parents, 
partly in a projective mood and partly through identification with 
their children (which, however, and consistently, is held undesirable 
for disciplinary reasons), take up the quarrels on a serious level, and 
the men sometimes kill one another. These quarrels and deaths are 
obligations that become blood feuds and are carried into the village 
each summer through the generations, always being added to. The 
blood-feud obligations are not transmitted formally, but through the 
long winter conversations they become part and parcel of the chil- 
dren’s outlook on life. They hear all the events of the winter inter- 
preted by their parents in terms of the summer’s quarrels. Alone on 
his trails, the father broods over the quarrels, seeing in every winter 
failure the fulfillment of his enemy’s threats, sensing in every sud- 
den sound or unexpected shift of light and shadow the presence of 
his enemy’s vindictive soul or guardian spirit. The mother alone 
in the lodge has plenty of opportunity to think of the same matters, 
and she talks to the children about them, cautioning them against 
the evil future. It is not surprising that only part of the population 
returns to the village in the summer, partly because intimidated ones 
visit other villages, partly because enemies meet on the way and kill 
one another. 

Insanity is recognized and comparatively common among the 
Ojibwa. These psychic disorders are characteristic and carefully 
described by the people. All insanities are generically termed wind- 
igo, a term honored in the Algonkian literature. The windigo spirit 
is a giant skeleton made of ice, representing all those who have died 
of starvation. The people believe that starvation, or failure in the 
hunt, is impossible unless an enemy (usually a fellow-villager of the 
summer season) has caused his guardian spirit to lure game away 
from the victim’s preserves. The windigo therefore involves the 
projection of the victim’s vindictiveness, fear of the other’s enmity, 
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and the actual experience of hunger, or simply the anxious anticipa- 
tion of it. The Ojibwa say that all these elements, in varying de- 
grees, characterize every insanity. Sometimes the patient is violent, 
wishing to kill and eat all those around him and ultimately wishing 
to kill himself ; he has to be strait-jacketed and rarely is restored to 
normal. Sometimes he runs a gamut from violence to profound, 
inaccessible melancholia; sometimes he is melancholic throughout. 
In both forms, as revealed in the ravings of the first and in the 
explanations of the second after restoration to normal, the patient 
is obsessed by the thought of eating beaver as the only meat delicious 
enough to satisfy his inordinate hunger, and in time all the people 
around him appear to him as beavers and he wishes to kill them. It 
is striking that beaver meat is considered to be like human meat 
(although cannibalism, even in thought, is repugnant to normal 
Ojibwa) ; in this context, attacking and eating human-beaver meat 
has obvious ambivalent values. There is a melancholic state when 
the man is still in contact with reality and can warn his family of his 
recurring hallucination and asks to be killed. When the raving pa- 
tient passes out of control, he is burnt to death. It was traditional 
to cremate any corpse; but, besides, in this case the object is to melt 
the ice-skeleton that haunts the victim or has been introjected by 
him—in their thought—and so disperse the sorcery it embodies. In- 
sanities break out often in the winter, when the despondent hunter 
sees himself at the last wall, parrying the evil forces of the universe 
with faint hope of success. 

The Ojibwa training in lonely, self-determining living produces 
an extremely self-conscious ego which is characterized on the one 
hand by the vulnerability and desperate hostility already described, 
and on the other by a desire for supremacy that assumes some 
startling forms. The individual brooks no laws laid down by his 
society if these clash with his whims, just as he brooks no rivals in 
the games and no trespasser on his grounds. Sociologically he is a 
lawbreaker, especially with respect to the regulations of marriage, 
incest, and sib. He marries in unapproved ways if these happen to 
be the most convenient ones, he pursues incestuous relations, even in 
the face of great odds if these appear desirable, and he ignores his 
sib obligations if these seem onerous or if by ignoring them he can 
injure an enemy. 

But he insists that all other Ojibwas be law-abiding, thus wish- 
ing them to truckle to him as a keeper of tradition, and by contrast 
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acknowledge the success of his personal deviations. So he joins the 
scandalmongering villagers trying to coerce approved behavior. 


The Ojibwa have traditional arrangements for making social 
life relatively elaborate and ordered, but these are commonly set 
aside by any individual for even a momentary satisfaction. The 
individual generally escapes scot-free, even in the two most difficult 
situations. The first, already referred to, is that of trespass on 
private hunting grounds. Killing a trespasser was an outstanding 
opportunity for ego assertion, but now that government regulations 
deprive the Indian of the right to kill, no other measure has been 
arrived at. A man can be driven from his own hunting grounds. 
The second situation is aboriginal and consists in violating the cus- 
toms of mourning and remarriage, which are traditionally super- 
vised by the sibmates of the deceased spouse. When the surviving 
spouse ignores or breaks the mourning without the acquiescence of 
the sibmates of the deceased and marries according to his private 
desire (as he generally does), the incensed sib is allowed to punish 
him by vandalizing his possessions and cutting his hair and ears; 
but they cannot nullify the marriage. The sib may even be thwarted 
in its vandalizing rights if the guilty person moves out of reach as 
he not uncommonly does. 


Even in a war party warriors refused to obey the traditional 
rules, violating the leader’s orders with impunity. Ego-maximation 
was made equivalent with sabotaging the social game. A man mis- 
trusted and feared his associates and could not co-operate willingly 
with them. He saw co-operation as personal defeat, and only lone 
work could bring success. 

The Ojibwa seeks ego satisfactions not only in hysterically fight- 
ing society—by defensive projections, and violations of custom— 
but also by accumulating material wealth which he plans to hug to 
himself and increase as he does his supernatural power derived from 
his dream. Aboriginal material wealth consisted of furs and ample 
supplies of seasonal foods. It was the fruit of dream-power, sym- 
bolizing the food-provider’s prowess as scalps symbolized the war- 
rior’s prowess. At present there are no such rich Ojibwa, and one 
wonders if there ever were any in this poor region. Private riches 
are usually not sought among American Indian tribes, who generally 
—like the Dakota, neighboring the Ojibwa on two sides—reward 
only lavish public distributions of wealth. But the psychic insecur- 
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ity of the Ojibwa expresses itself in extreme institutions of private 
property, though the wealth available is very small. 

No property is owned jointly or in groups (except for village- 
owned dances, which, however, are regarded by the Ojibwa as owned 
not by the village but by an aggregate of villagers), and the indi- 
vidual has complete, arbitrary rights over the disposal of his prop- 
erty. Theoretically a man has economic responsibilities to no one, 
except to very young children. There are no obligations of hospital- 
ity. When adult offspring visit the lodge, they, like other adult 
visitors, are not offered food or gifts; they secure these only if they 
ask for them, and then they are expected to pay for them. There 
are no free services. Even relations with the supernatural are con- 
ducted on a basis of barter and sale: a certain offering of tobacco 
is made in return for which certain favors are expected. The invoca- 
tion offerings of tobacco, goods, and food are increased or decreased 
in accordance with the Indian’s carefully calculated ideas of what 
the expected favors are worth. A doctor never cures unless his fee 
has been displayed in advance. The property of the deceased, all of 
which their religious beliefs require to be widely distributed in the 
community, is actually carefully examined, and selected portions 
secreted by the mourning family. One woman aroused such envy 
by her many household and personal possessions that she was mag- 
ically overcome by insanity and death, her deathbed bequests were 
ignored by her grandmother, and the latter helped herself to choice 
things she noted. Everyone’s talk reveals preoccupation with mate- 
rial possessions: deaths are regarded suspiciously as motivated by 
greed, and the sib of the deceased calls the survivor “he [she] who 
killed the deceased for his personal advantage” or “my debtor’’; the 
sib’s vandalism of the property of a mourner who does not observe 
his obligations is justified partly by reference to this belief. The 
motives behind betrothals and marriages are examined from this 
point of view: what profit did the groom or his mother-in-law et al. 
expect to secure from this marriage? Even supernatural revelations 
are suspect in this way: a man is suspected of claiming a revelation 
falsely so that people will hire him to cure them or to forecast 
weather conditions, etc. 

The acquisition of wealth and the pursuit of visions are in- 
timately related, since game and health cannot be controlled without 
supernatural aid. Typical visionaries—the shamans—are character- 
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ized by drives for power and wealth; generally they are the ablest 
and richest men, receiving the most anxious and respectful acknowl- 
edgements, rousing the greatest fear and hate, being a focus for the 
villagers’ most alarmed projections, and being themselves the most 
vulnerable and insane among the Ojibwa. 

When an Ojibwa possesses some means in money (as occasion- 
ally happens in the families of war veterans), the wealth is not de- 
liberately displayed, but the knowledge of it is broadcast through 
secret channels, festering rivalry and suspicions. Every illness suf- 
fered by the wealthy one is considered the visitation of some jealous 
Indian, and his tribesmen view his wealth as though it were an un- 
bearable taunt. The wealthy one actually secures a certain pleasure 
from being the hated cynosure of the village; but it is an uncertain 
and twisted pleasure and is altogether divorced from a feeling of 
economic security. In every case it was associated with early sick- 
ness and death (supposedly of vindictive and magical origin), and 
in one case with insanity. Apparently not visions, vengeance, nor 
wealth can bring reassurance to the Ojibwa. 
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THE EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF 
PSYCHOANALYTIC CONCEPTS 


SAUL ROSENZWEIG 


Worcester State Hospital, Worcester, Massachusetts 


“In medicine one often encounters poorly observed and indefinite 
facts which are actually obstacles to science in that they are always 
being cited with the announcement: This is a fact, it must be accepted. 
Rational science, based, as we have said, upon a rigid determinism, must 
never reject an accurate and well observed fact; but on the same prin- 
ciple, it ought not to encumber itself with such facts as have been 
gathered without precision and have no real significance, and which may 
be used as a double-edged weapon to validate or invalidate the most 
diverse opinions. In short, science rejects the indeterminate ; and when, 
in medicine, one begins to base opinions upon medical feeling, upon 
inspiration or upon a more or less vague intuition about things, one is 
outside of science. .. . 

“. . the experimenter, on the other hand, submits the authority 
of man to that of experiment and the laws of nature.” 

Claude Bernard: La médecine experimentale. 


As the prejudice of which psychoanalysis has been the victim 
during its half century of history gradually yields to fact and reason, 
it becomes possible for the first time to submit this important theory 
of personality, derived almost entirely from the personal genius of 
one clinical observer, to the generally accepted canons of scientific 
evidence. Until quite recently one had to be either a proponent or 
an opponent of this theory in order to be heard. The disinterested 
were too few in number and too remote from the vital issues of the 
contemporary scene to make their presence felt. With the situation 
propitiously beginning to change, one may now attempt an explicit 
orientation which will depict the emerging point of view on the 
background of past history and in the light of future promise. The 
present discussion will thus be concerned with (I) the historical 
background of psychoanalytic psychology as compared with other 
psychological systems; (II) the general problem of a rapprochement 
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with experimental psychology; and (III) the various special pro- 
grams in this direction that have been advocated in recent years. 


I 


Among the earliest manifestations of both religion and science 
are the practises of the medicine-man or shaman—the wise man of 
the primitive community, combination of priest and physician. By 
virtue of his formulae for influencing gods and demons, he was 
believed capable of safeguarding the general welfare of the com- 
munity. Hence he was called upon to preside over birth, marriage, 
death, and similar crucial events. In addition, it devolved upon him 
to treat the emotional and physical ills of his individual associates. 

With the advent of scientific knowledge the physician gradually 
took over that part of the medicine-man’s duty which pertained to 
the health of the body. Thus, most persons with an acute pain in 
the abdomen began to consult a physician instead of a priest. The 
pains of the mind or spirit, however, and particularly those arising 
from the moral world-order, were still largely referred to some 
religious authority—the modern successor of the ancient shaman. 

Now, it is just in relation to these problems that one enters the 
sphere of psychoanalysis, for, according to Frued, neurosis is essen- 
tially a question of moral values. It was not purely by accident 
that the mentally disordered were for a long time regarded as moral 
offenders in the power of the devil. The analyst recognizes an im- 
plicit truth in this older belief while offering the alternative formu- 
lation of a patient at the mercy of his unconscious—an individual 
suffering from unnecessary conflicts of value which he cannot solve 
and which usually overburden him with abortive guilt-feelings. For 
centuries such problems have been dealt with by religion, but Freud 
regards the solution that has thus been offered as the substitution 
of one group neurosis for many individual neuroses. As man be- 
comes more sophisticated this inadequate solution becomes less and 
less effective. The analyst, accordingly, maintains that the task of 
clarifying man’s psychological situation to himself must pass from 
religion to science. 

With this background in mind it becomes easier to understand 
the difficulties that are inherent in the subject-matter of psycho- 
analysis and the prejudice that discussion of this topic usually 
evokes. If psychoanalysis is concerned with problems that belong 
traditionally to religion, it naturally comes by some of the faults of 
religion and it inevitably calls forth some of the same attitudes. 
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Psychoanalysis thus shares with theology some of the unfortunate 
characteristics of speculative thinking and often innocently elicits, 
even from scientifically trained observers, that irrationality with 
which problems of a religious or moral nature are usually settled in 
everyday life. 

In having such a relationship to the problems of religion, psycho- 
analysis is more or less unique among contemporary psychological 
schools or systems—for both worse and better. Nonmedical psy- 
chology has always been on safer—and more sterile—ground than 
medical psychology, since the latter alone is explicitly confronted 
with the problems of human suffering. Beginning in the physi- 
cian’s office, where the problems for study were presented by the 
patients and where the alleviation of illneSs necessarily dictated the 
procedures of work, psychoanalysis, like mesmerism before it, both 
gained by coming into intimate contact with the vital, though com- 
plex, problems of human nature and lost by being denied the oppor- 
tunity for highly critical weighing and measuring of the separate 
factors involved in these problems. Nonmedical psychology, on 
the other hand, produced by doctors of philosophy—once described 
by a little girl as “the kind of doctors who don’t make you better” — 
could easily avoid the pitfalls of ad hoc or superficial thinking. 
Sitting in a study or a laboratory, these doctors could choose their 
own problems, making them as simple and as irrelevant to the trav- 
ails of daily life as they liked, and thus assure the purity of their 
research in advance. This very selection, however, also conspired 
to render the results of their labors comparatively valueless for a 
living science of human nature. 

If, then, it is to be held against psychoanalysis that it lacks logi- 
cal rigor, this defect must be regarded as historically determined and 
as compensated for in good measure by the great fruitfulness of the 
problems which it has rightfully transferred from religion to psy- 
chology. Whether an explicit recognition of the situation will make 
it possible to approach these crucial problems more critically, yet 
without sacrificing their genuine relevance, remains to be seen. 

The difficulties inherent in the subject-matter of analysis by 
virtue of its derivation from religion have been unhappily aggra- 
vated from another direction; that is to say, the nature of the social 
reception of psychoanalysis imparted to it as a professional organi- 
zation something of an ecclesiastical cast. The violent prejudice 
that the movement encountered in its early days, for such reasons 
as have already been suggested, served not only as a salutary foil for 
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testing out these new insights—as Boring’s (1) general argument 
might imply—but being more than usually unwarranted, this oppo- 
sition also acted as a reinforcement of the innate trend of analysis 
towards cultism. With pretensions to being a medical psychology, 
psychoanalysis was unreservedly and whole-heartedly accepted 
neither by medicine nor by psychology. Few members of the medi- 
cal profession regarded it as more than a fad; some even considered 
it a form of quackery. Similarly, professional psychologists looked 
askance upon the theoretical aspects of psychoanalysis, which they 
viewed as a product of pure speculation unsupported by scientific 
evidence. Was it then any wonder that the analyst was at great 
pains to explain this antagonism by calling it “resistance” against the 
abandonment of an all-too-human narcissism, thus resorting to the 
exasperating stratagem of using the opposition to psychoanalysis as 
proof of its validity? Was it not natural that the analyst should 
retaliate against the hostility of the outer world by partially with- 
drawing into a cultist world of his own to which he now allowed 
admittance only under very special conditions ?? 

Hence, carefully sheltered against the profane incursions of the 
world, psychoanalysis has until recently been in grave danger of 
being equally closed to salutary intercourse with it. Even worse 
has been the result that, as the essential truths of analysis have been 
recognized by those outside the fold, the latter have found them- 
selves in the embarrassing situation of being eligible for membership 
only through submission to some of the unwarranted rules which 
they themselves had produced by their earlier attitude. For having 
unwittingly prepared their couch, these former opponents now found 
that they had to lie upon it. 


II 


Fortunately, however, times are changing. It is increasingly 
being recognized that, whatever be the reservations one would still 
wish to make, psychoanalysis represents the beginnings of a new 
department of human knowledge—the study of the unconscious 
mind; that it has cast more light upon human, nature than most of 
the psychology of the past; and that it seems to have produced a 
more fruitful therapeutic method for the treatment of the psycho- 
neuroses than any other yet discovered. As these facts have come 


1“The result of the official anathema against psychoanalysis was that the 
analysts began to come closer together,” says Freud himself in his autobiography 
(8, p. 100). 
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to be better understood and as, with the passing of the years, the 
offensiveness of the psychoanalytic revelations about man’s animal 
nature have worn off, psychiatrists and psychologists have grown 
more and more hospitable. 

The time is accordingly ripe for psychoanalysis to abandon those 
aspects of its religious character that have been retarding its prog- 
ress and to achieve a more scientific status. To attain this end there 
is required a series of carefully controlled experimental studies car- 
ried out under conditions of observation as strict as is consistent 
with the nature of the phenomena in question. In addition, care- 
fully made genetic observations of subjects from birth to death and 
endocrine studies of psychodynamics would be of great value. For 
such investigation a large part of analytic theory, if not all, is avail- 
able though it would probably need to be redefined for experimental 
purposes. As to the necessary methodology, academic psychology 
is equipped to provide criteria of observation and of logic that have 
well justified themselves with the traditional problems of the science. 

The marriage between analyst and experimentalist would surely 
have its difficult first year. That the analyst has not, in general, 
been hospitable to such a program of research—at least until very 
recently—is well illustrated in a letter sent by Freud (7) to this 
writer several years ago upon receipt of some of the latter’s experi- 
mental studies for the verification of analytic concepts. In substance, 
Freud’s attitude, as there stated, was that the studies in question, 
while interesting, were of little value because the wealth of reliable 
clinical observations upon which psychoanalysis rests made it “inde- 
pendent of experimental verification.” He was confident, neverthe- 
less, that such verification “‘can do no harm.”” One is reminded in 
this connection of Vallery-Radot’s report (34, II, 5) with reference 
to Claude Bernard that there were “those who, at the time of his first 
lectures on experimental physiology applied to medicine, affirmed 
that ‘physiology can be of no practical use in medicine; it is but a 
science de luxe which could well be dispensed with’.” It is only fair 
to add that many analysts today would not agree with Freud’s view 
as here cited and that possibly Freud himself has in the interim 
changed his mind. 

On his part, the academic psychologist, too, has been skeptical 
of the program of research under discussion. While it was indeed 
from academic psychology, as represented in 1909 by G. Stanley 
Hall of Clark University, that Freud’s first important public recog- 
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nition came, university psychologists in general have until the past 
few years suffered from the sort of prejudice which the subject- 
matter of psychoanalysis inevitably evokes and to which allusion 
has already been made. Besides, the experimentalists have usually 
hesitated to abandon the highly refined quantification and control 
that are possible with less complex, albeit less important, problems; 
and when they have not been thus inhibited, they have perhaps lacked 
the ingenuity for devising the more qualitative techniques by which 
psychoanalytic concepts may be brought into the laboratory. 

It must, however, be admitted that some of the difficulties which 
psychoanalysts and experimentalists have pointed out as standing in 
the way of a rapprochement between their respective fields are real. 
Of these the most serious concern the possibility of subjecting genu- 
ine problems of personality to laboratory study without distortion 
(the analyst’s poser) and, reciprocally, the feasibility of studying 
such problems by truly objective and quantitative methods (the ex- 
perimentalist’s poser). Recognizing this apparent dilemma and 
attempting to resolve it, Fligel (5, p. 394) has well said: “. . . it 
has still to be seen how far the obvious difficulties in applying true 
experimental methods to psychoanalysis are really insuperable. It 
may be that a body of psychologists fully trained both in experi- 
mental psychology and in psychoanalysis? (at present there are 
scarcely any such) may find means of overcoming many of these 
difficulties. It would seem, for instance, that such subjects as 
dreams, wit, symbolism, failures of memory, word association (here, 
of course, some work has already been done), moral concepts and 
feelings, inhibitions occurring during mental work, spontaneously 
occurring Einfalle (such as numbers )—these might serve as start- 
ing-points for analysis by strictly controlled experimental meth- 
ods. . . . Even the questionnaire method is capable of bringing in 
useful corroborative results (as Conklin’s questionnaire on the fos- 
ter-child phantasy has shown). What eventual success such methods 
may achieve it is, of course, impossible to say at present. In view 
of the vast benefits that psychology would be likely to derive, if 
psychoanalysis could be made amenable to experimental technique, 
the attempt seems emphatically to be worth the making.” 


*This problem of training is discussed in the present writer’s paper (29) 
“The Didactic Psychoanalysis as a Preparation for Research,” to be published 
shortly, the general conclusion of which is that didactic analysis is not a sine qua 
non for the scientific study of analytic concepts and may even be prejudicial. 
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Ill 


In the seven or eight years since these words of Fltigel were 
written, considerable headway has been made in the direction en- 
visaged by him. One manifestation of this has been the appearance 
of a number of papers in the nature of programmatic discussions 
seeking to establish a rapprochement between psychoanalysis and 
some one or another of the established orientations of experimental 
psychology. 

By far the majority of these programs represent the condi- 
tioned-reflex, Pavlovian or behavioristic standpoint. In English the 
writings of French (6), Kubie (17)—both of them psychoanalysts 
—and Harris (11) are especially noteworthy. Not in English but 
of even earlier date are the papers of Luria (20) and Kostyleff (16) 
and the more ambitious attempt of Ischlondsky, who has devoted an 
entire volume to the subject (14, II). Most of these discussions 
are based on the experimental researches of Pavlov, especially his 
investigations of experimental neuroses (24, 25) produced by over- 
taxing his canine subjects with difficult problems in conditioned 
differentiation. This type of work has been taken up in this country 
by a group of investigators, especially Gantt (9, 10) and Lid- 
dell (19).8 

A closely related point of view is supported by Hull (13), who 
also makes the conditioned reflex central to his system but who em- 
phasizes the need for building upon the foundations of normal psy- 
chology and employs a more deductive methodology than is cus- 
tomary with Pavlovians. Deduction from a set of axioms and pos- 
tulates derived from previous experimental work serves for him as a 
basis for framing hypotheses to be tested experimentally. 

These attempts to validate analytic concepts by assimilating 
them to reflexology have been vigorously criticized by Schilder (31, 
32), who proposes to turn the tables and validate the fragmentary, 
pseudo-physiological conditioned-reflex experiments by the more 
organismic knowledge that analysis already commands thorough 
clinical observation. Schilder’s strictures have been briefly answered 
by Pavlov in a letter to the Journal of the American Medical Asso- 


*The Report (in mimeographed form), which embodies this and several of 
the other papers referred to in the following, is the result of a recent conference, 
sponsored by the National Research Council, for the promotion of co-operative 
research among psychoanalysts, psychiatrists, psychologists and physiologists 
in the field of the behavior disorders—a signal event from the point of view of the 
present discussion. Another meeting that promises to further this same trend is a 
panel discussion scheduled for the fall meeting of the American Psychological 
Association under the title “Experimental Approach to Psychoanalytic Concepts.” 
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ciation (26), in which the chief arguments and evidences of the 
reflexologists are reiterated. A more cogent answer, however, 
seems to be contained in such recent work as that of James (15), 
in which social and other less tangible holistic factors are explicitly 
taken into account. It is pertinent to observe also that Breuer and 
Freud at the beginning of the analytic movement were employing a 
mode of explanation for certain hysterical phenomena which strongly 
resembles that based upon the conditioned reflex (2, p. 152 f.). 

Nevertheless, a number of psychoanalytic concepts do not fall so 
well into an associationistic or reflexological frame of reference as 
they do into that of a more dynamic or Gestalt ideology. The dis- 
cussions of Lewin (18) and of Brown (3, 4) bear out this asser- 
tion. By stressing the necessity for investigating experimentally 
the momentary total situation of the subject—as opposed to both 
the past, as historically reconstructed, and the partial, as artificially 
isolated—and employing such concepts as tension and valence, Lewin 
and his associates have introduced valuable tools for the study of 
certain mechanisms, e.g., substitution and sublimation, which the 
more phenotypic Pavlovians tend to neglect or distort. The only 
danger is that the rather a priori topological approach of this school 
will substitute for the unproved psychoanalytic concepts others 
equally difficult to accept without proof or to prove acceptably (cf. 
McDougall’s critique, 21). 

Sharing the Lewinian dynamic orientation but not the topologi- 
cal method of analysis is the general point of view espoused by 
Murray, Rosenzweig, and other associates of the Harvard Psycho- 
logical Clinic. Murray (22) has developed a theory and classifica- 
tion of needs under the name “personology” ; Rosenzweig (27) has 
attempted a provisional co-ordination of the problems of psycho- 
pathology through an analysis of the concept of frustration. A series 
of studies illustrating this general approach to psychoanalytic and 
related concepts is soon to appear in book form under the title Ex- 
plorations in Personality (23). 

At a more physiological level of interest is Hoskins’s outline of an 
endocrine approach to psychodynamics (12). He has pointed out 
the presumptive value of studies of the libido and related drive con- 
cepts by the use of gonadal and other hormonal preparations and 
assays. That this emphasis is much in keeping with the needs of 
psychoanalytic theory is attested by these words of Freud, as quoted 
by Simmel (33, p. 142): “Through the collaboration of psycho- 
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analysts, I look forward to an important contribution to endocri- 
nology. It is possible that the endocrinologists may find out more 
and more what psychic changes may occur as a consequence of 
changes in the hormonic tone. I, therefore, believe it possible that 
endocrinologists may, after they have gained more knowledge and 
technique, succeed in producing direct psychic changes.” 

Surveying these different programmatic discussions, one finds 
that in substance they represent three theoretical standpoints or— 
more happily stated—observational vantage-points. One of these is 
reflexology, in the purely Pavlovian version or in modified ones 
such as Hull’s. Here the essential concept, though put in the more 
or less physiological terms of the conditioned reflex, is that of 
association—particularly well adapted, it would seem, to the investi- 
gation of certain structural mechanisms of analytic theory, such as 
word association, complex-formation, and symbolism. A _ second 
point of view is that of “dynamic psychology” as espoused, for 
instance, by Lewin and Murray. Here the essential concept is that 
of need, considered as an equilibrium system of psychic tension, 
capable of closure, frustration, etc. This formulation seems to 
offer itself with special fitness for the study of such dynamic mech- 
anisms of analytic doctrine as repression, reaction-formation, sub- 
limation, and the like. Lastly, one finds in this survey the stand- 
point of endocrinology, the central principle of which in relation to 
personality study is that of the hormonal basis of drive. This con- 
cept is peculiarly suitable for the investigation of libido theory and 
the cognate instinct hypotheses of psychoanalysis. 

All told, then, it would appear that no essential conflict is repre- 
sented among the general positions referred to in the foregoing re- 
view. By and large, at any rate, they represent a natural division 
of labor in which each of them is especially adapted, conceptually 
and methodologically, to the study of certain aspects of the prob- 
lems under discussion.* It is submitted that a survey of the relevant 
experimental researches® (several hundred in number) which have 

“It is not being overlooked that this assertion might be seriously questioned if 
details of theory were taken into consideration. In fact, the assertion would be 
inappropriate at that level of discussion at which wholesome differences of hypo- 
thesis with respect to special phenomena were involved. In this connection the 
reader would find it an interesting exercise to compare the alternative explanations 
of regression given by Hull (13) and by Lewin (18). For the present general 
el however, with respect to divergent schools, the conclusion seems war- 


5 Such a survey (30), “Experimental Studies of Psychoanalytic Concepts,” is in 
preparation and will be published shortly. 
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already been carried out inductively supports this more or less de- 
ductive inference. A plea elsewhere (28) made for the abandon- 
ment of the “fallacy of arrogation” in psychology and for a defection 
from schoolism thus gains persuasiveness. 


IV 


As for the psychoanalytic school, it would seem that if the pro- 
grams just passed in review are pushed forward at the present 
promising rate, psychoanalysis will presently realize the aims which 
it had itself before it was forced by a prejudiced world to retreat 
into a prejudiced world of its own. With its essential principles 
well examined, it will gradually flow into its predestined psycholog- 
ical and medical channels and will attain, through experimental and 
practical verification, the refinement that will cause it to lose its 
cultist character and its isolative individuality altogether and be- 
come instead an integral part of scientifically established knowledge. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


DyNnAMIC CAUSES OF JUVENILE 
Crime. By Dr. N. D. N. Hirsch. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Sci.-Art Pub- 
lishers, 1937. $3.25. 


In this book the author of Genius 
and Creative Intelligence sets himself 
the task of investigating the origins 
of youthful delinquency on the basis 
of new data derived through clini- 
cal observations, numerically treated. 
But in contrast with many other 
workers along these lines, he posits 
a theory of growth and proceeds to 
interpret psychoanalytically the vari- 
ous incidents that case workers have 
been able to ferret out from such 
offenders. 

First of all, he discusses the causal 
categories that enter into the etiology 
of juvenile delinquency, such as 
heredity, environment, accidental 
causation; and he proceeds to ex- 
amine each of these factors sepa- 
rately: the environment of the chil- 
dren, the positional rank in the 
family, the age-difference between 
siblings. The intelligence and me- 
chanical ability of the delinquents, 
the duration of enuresis in delinquent 
boys, etc., are all discussed in tabular 
form showing us definitely what per- 
centage various psychologists have 
found operating among these differ- 
ent factors. It is the author’s belief 
that many of our hereditary func- 
tions never become actualized either 
in overt behavior or in our con- 
sciousness that “environment must 
be considered as a sieve or rejector 
of hereditary potentialities.” It pro- 
duces nothing but eliminates much or 
prevents much. It represents genetic 


tendencies as well as elements in con- 
sciousness and modes of overt con- 
duct.” It is his view that the 
amount of crime in a nation or age 
is indirectly but highly correlated 
with the presence or absence of 
geniuses of the first order. The so- 
cial ideals of a nation die without 
geniuses and heroes, “for the na- 
tional ideals or ‘super-ego’ of any 
epoch of civilization originate in the 
same way as that of the individual; 
it is based on the impression left be- 
hind them by great leading person- 
alities, men of outstanding force of 
mind... .” 


His review of the experimental lit- 
erature in Chapter II is fairly com- 
prehensive and relevant, and it is 
well to note that he has to a large 
extent attempted to correlate his find- 
ings with those of other investiga- 
tors. 

A great deal of the case data is 
illuminating in the light of what is 
known of children’s fantasies and of 
substitution symbols. We _ hardly 
think that an orthodox Freudian 
would accept the implications of the 
author, but that the book is tinged 
with psychoanalytic theory cannot 
be denied. In the last chapter Dr. 
Hirsch offers certain suggestions to- 
ward ameliorating conditions. Pick- 
ing out the upshot of the various 
chapters, he points to the collapse of 
morality in our present age as the 
most disastrous factor of present-day 
increasing juvenile delinquency, and 
seems to hark a little too much per- 
haps on the genius motive in explain- 
ing juvenile crime. He thinks that 
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the attitude toward the child should 
change drastically and in considering 
that there has been a quasi-deification 
of youth in this country, he is cer- 
tainly not far from the truth. There 
is a sociological trend in his de- 
scription of the familial conditions 
of the home, for example, when he 
established that less than 20 per cent 
of the parents of all delinquents are 
“normal”; in Unbroken Homes only 
27 per cent are “normal”; in Broken 
Homes a 24.8 per cent of both par- 
ents are “normal”; in Broken Homes 
B only 1.56 per cent of both parents 
are “normal.” 

His conclusion that the heredity 
contribution to crime is 59.8 per cent; 
environment’s contribution is 38.9 
per cent; and the accidental contri- 
bution is 1.3 per cent, is worth study- 
ing on a comparative basis. 

It is apparent that Dr. Hirsch has 
a rather pessimistic outlook, probably 
of a mystical origin, in connection 
with the subject of moral and social 
redintegration under the present cir- 
cumstances. 

A. A. R. 


PsycHoLocy oF ADOLESCENCE. By 
Luella Cole. New York: Farrar 
and Rinehart; London: Allen and 
Unwin, 1936. xvi, 503 pp. 12s. 
6d. 


It is very depressing, on starting 
to read a psychological book of five- 
hundred pages, to be told in the Pref- 
ace that it contains “only objective- 
ly proven facts.” But fortunately 
the “facts” include a great deal of 
material on emotional conditions, 
mental conflicts, fears and interests 
of adolescents, and a large number 
of illustrative case studies which 
show excellent insight into adoles- 
cent psychology. Even a chapter on 
emotional abnormalities which is 


“strictly limited to descriptions of 
behavior” has many passages like 
the following: “They are aware of 
their deficiencies, but they make 
every effort to cover them up, so 
that others will ‘not suspect the 
existence of any inferiority.” The 
book is therefore very far from 
being as dull and as disconnected 
as it would have been if written 
by a genuine Behaviorist. How- 
ever, the author does live up to 
her principles by omitting psycho- 
analytic interpretations of adolescent 
development, and by presenting a 
comprehensive and valuable survey 
of the results of relevant experimen- 
tal investigations. 

Apart from this, the chief merit of 
the book is that throughout it is 
written in such a way as to be prac- 
tically useful to schoolteachers who 
have dealings with adolescents. It 
contains much sensible advice which 
should be of real value to American 
teachers. But in Great Britain its 
main interest is likely to be to sociol- 
ogists. Quite without meaning to, 
the author has produced a study of 
the American culture which is some- 
what comparable to “Middletown.” 
The high-school education which 
American adolescents receive, the 
frequency with which they drive 
their own or their parent’s autos 
(motors), the infrequency of their 
religious experiences, their chief 
type of social grouping which they 
call “the crowd”—these and many 
other phenomena would seem to be 
almost unparalleled in European 
countries. (A “crowd” is a group 
consisting of between twenty and 
four adolescents, the median size 
being eight, of whom usually half 
belong to each sex. Just being with 
his or her crowd appears to absorb 
a large proportion of an adoles- 
cent’s leisure time; and it dictates 
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most of his or her social attitudes 
and conventions. ) 

The only criticism of detail which 
the reviewer would raise is that the 
author places a somewhat unwar- 
ranted reliance on the results of 
group questionnaire tests, both of 
attitudes and of personality traits. 
Judging from the published litera- 
ture, it is especially doubtful whether 
any of these except the Strong In- 
terest Blanks can be used effectively 
as instruments in vocational guid- 


— P. E. V. 


Conpuct AND ApiLity. By Frances 
Banks. London: Methuen, 1936. 
xi, 399 pp. 10s. 6d. 


This is a straightforward textbook 
of psychology, based chiefly on the 
writings of Professor McDougall 
and Professor Spearman, which are 
extensively quoted. Though it con- 
tains little that is original, it is a 
useful and accurate presentation of 
the hormic and neogenetic view- 
points. The author is the principal 
of a South African Training Col- 
lege, and the book is intended for 
teachers. It would seem to be rather 
highly advanced for such students; 
since (at least in British Training 
Colleges) they are fortunate if they 
are able to devote as much as a tenth 
of their training period to psychol- 
ogy. And it tends to neglect some of 
the topics which are most likely to 
be of interest and of practical value 
to them; eg., the development of 
children’s interests and thinking, the 
psychology of school subjects, etc. 
It contains, however, some useful 
chapters on character development 
and mental hygiene, also on learn- 
ing; and it includes a series of class 
experiments many of which have 
educational applications. 

P. E. V. 


Tue Hero. By Lord Raglan. Lon- 
don: Methuen, 1936. x, 295 pp. 
with Bibliography and Index. 


Lord Raglan claims that the pre- 
historic method of choosing kings 
was by a single combat held period- 
ically, the victor to become pos- 
sessor of the queen and, with her, 
of the throne. A tradition of the 
ritual connected with this process has 
been handed down through every 
people. It becomes the foundation 
of their hero-tales, in folk-lore and 
myth. 

The mythical hero is distinguished 
from historical characters who have 
seized power by not doing certain 
things such as building temples and 
palaces and collecting a harem. Still 
more strikingly is he marked by 
twenty-two positive traits, of which 
Oedipus has twenty-one, Moses 
twenty, King Arthur nineteen, Rom- 
ulus eighteen, etc., where no histor- 
ical figure scores more than six. 


A number of stories, such as that 
of the Fall of Troy, of events related 
in the Old Testament, etc., are ex- 
amined. As embodiment of mem- 
ories of dramatic ritual, they are 
explainable. But it would be strange 
if people remembered from history 
such details from thousands of years 
ago, when they forget those of im- 
portant events which happened later, 
such as the Doric invasion, or the 
Babylonian captivity. Besides, the 
shortness of popular memory for 
real events is easily tested and 
proven. 


Lord Raglan does not deal with 
the possibility that both the myth and 
the ritual of which he believes it to 
be a rationalization are independent 
co-products of underlying mental 
dispositions. Otherwise his well- 
organized evidence appeals to the 
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present reviewer to be as convincing 
as it certainly is readable. 
Pryns HopkKINs. 
University of London. 


FreuD AND Marx. By R. Osborn. 
Introduction by John Strachey. 
London: Gollancz, 1936. 8s. 6d. 


This is one of those books which 
was obviously sure to be written by 
someone, and it is comforting to see 
that the job has been done well, and 
by an author who has a good under- 
standing of the literature of both 
psychoanalysis and socialism. 

The relation of these two is so 
important that the entry which the 
book has made is likely to be fol- 
lowed by others—a point which Mr. 
Strachey has in mind in his Preface 
when he compliments the author 
most particularly on having so fruit- 
fully asked the question. 


Another fairly obvious thing was 
how this book should commence— 
namely, with the statement of his aim 
—to urge “closer study of psycho- 
analysis by Marxists, or Marxism 
by psycho-analysts” and to “illustrate 
the inter-relationships between the 
subjective life of man... and the 
objective world of economic proc- 
esses” followed by résumés for the 
benefit of half his readers of Freud’s 
views, and then those of Marx. 


Pryns HopkIns. 
University of London. 
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non. Cambridge: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1937. xii, 247 pp. 
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War Dance: A Study of the Psy- 
chology of War. By E. Graham 
Howe. London: Faber and Faber, 
1937. 315 pp. with index. 7/6. 


THE NaturRE OF HUMAN NATURE 
AND OTHER Essays IN SOCIAL 
PsycHoLocy. By Ellsworth Faris. 
New York and London: McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co., 1937. xii, 
370 pp. with index. $3.50. 
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Other Papers. Individual Psy- 
chology Medical Pamphlets, No. 
17. London: C. W. Daniel Co., 
1937. 71 pp. 2/6. 
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News and Notes 


GREAT BRITAIN 


A Graphological Society in Great 
Britain 


A society for the promotion of 
graphology on a scientific basis has 
been formed in London. The society 
will begin its activities in October, 
1937, with a number of lectures. 
Hon. Secretary: Mrs. P. Frieden- 
hain, 50 Heathway Court, West 
Heath Road, London, N. W. 3. 











A Famous Authority 
on Books 


The Times Literary Supplement is the weekly newspaper 
vf the world of letters. Those who consider books to 
bean essential part of life rely on its impartial and 
well-formed judgment and delight in its eloquent and 
exact diction. Its leading articles on topics of current 
literary interest are without paralle!, and its bibliograph- 
ical notes give it an added value to the collector. Its 
critics, all anonymous, are experts, and their criticisms 
often form a useful contribution to the literature of the 
subjects with which they deal. 
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A separate and weekly publication 


Full particulars may be obtained from The Times Office, 
280, Broadway, New York City ; or from the Publisher, 
Printing House Square, London, E.C.4, England. 
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